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MODELING IN CLAY. 


HIS belongs to the highest order of art, and 

yet how few ladies have courage to prac- 
tice it! Not because it is altogether beyond the 
ordinary talent of a cultivated woman, but gen- 
erally because it is so little understood by those 
who would really be well fitted for such artistic 
work, 

‘To model in clay is to._prepare the design from 
which the sculptor is to work, avd although the 
modeler may, never touch a chisel or a mallet, 
the real credit of the statuary will belong to the 
head and hands which designed and executed 
the graceful model. ‘The material from which 
it is moulded is the white pipe-clay, and the 
tools required are but few, for the fingeis and 


any lady would shrink, and not to be practiced 
on carpeted floors, but not so; the clay itself is 
white and odorless, and can very easily be re- 


| moved from the hands with water, and with a 


thumbs will be of more use in bringing it into | 
shape than any mechanical instruments could | 


possibly be. 
It might be thought that this working in clay 
would be very dirty employment,’ from which 


-pressing it dowm,to make it adhere. 


drugget or other covering spread down beneath 
the operator, no damage need ensue to carpets 
or furnitare. 

The subjects easiest for beginners will be those 
in. what is known as low relief. ‘These are not 
rounded or separate figures, like statues, but are 
built. upon a flat ground, showing only half the 
circumference. To begin, then. ‘lake some sim- 
ple subject, such as a vase, and have ready a 
marble slab, or one of slate; on which should be 
drawn the outlined shape of the intended model. 
A plaster cast will be a good thing to copy from. 
Having wet the clay, and reduced it to a wet 
and sticky mass, lay it on the slub, carefully 
keeping within ithe bounds of the outline, and 
Another 
and another thick coating of clay will now be 
added, until it is gradually built up to a rounded 








Vig. 1.—Casumere Dress 
AND VELVET. JACKET. 
For description see Supplement, 


Fig. 2.—-Wuite Satin Bripar 
TorLeTre. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Wuite Gros Grain Bripat TorLette. 


For pattern and ——— see Supplement, 
No. XIII, Figs. 63-67. 








shape, the fingers and thumb doing duty in press- 
ing it into shape until the outline figure of a vase 
becomes apparent. .‘Then by means of simple 
box-wood tools, made smooth like fingers, the 
orwaments are moulded, until the whole design 
is satisfactorily accomplished ; but it is necessa- 
ry to have the work kept damp during the proc- 
ess by covering it with a wet cloth. 

Having successfully completed one of these 
simple models, the amateur will wish to try some- 
thing higher, and a mask or flat head will take 
her a step higher, and teach the art of forming 
features. For this a smooth board will answer 
as a foundation, the plaster cast from which we 
copy being placed at one end and the clay model 
upon the other, lying flat. After wetting the 
board you lay on the clay, pressing and smooth- 
ing it down with the thumbs until the oval face 
shows itself; then will follow the prominent 
poits of the features, the thumbs answering ev- 
ery purpose until the finishing details. are reach- 
ed, when tools must be used to bring out the 


mress, at 
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minutie of hair, eyebrows, lashes, ete., never 
leaving it until entire satisfaction is attained. 

From these you proceed higher to subjects of 
still-life, foliage, architectural ornaments, ete., 
and, last of all, the representations of the full 
length human figure will crown your efforts, and 
repay you for all the tedium of.your initial stud- 
ies. 

The sculptor’s work is the reverse of this, for 
he takes the solid block and cuts it down until 
the proportion and shape of the model gradually 
appear, while in modeling you really build up 
your work by adding layer upon layer. The main 
part of the chiseling and hacking can be done 
by an assistant, but the true genius of the sculp 
tor consists in these very models, wlierein are em 
bodied the original thoughts and ideal, and al- 
though a lady may lack strength to handle the 
rougher tools used by the seulptor himself, she 
can conceive and form, the clay model from 
which may be wrought the grandest dreams in 
marble. 
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Fics. 1-5.—BRIDAL TOILETTES AND HOUSE DRESSES, 


Fig. 4.—Whuite Tarreta Bripar 
TOILETTE. 
For pattern see description in Supplement. 
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Fig. 5.—Brown Gros Gratn 
Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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DREAM-WORLD. 
By JOHN JAMES PIATT. 


Dear, beautiful, far Land! 
Where all these foot-sore, sighing pilgrims go, 
Leaving their burden and the restless woe 
Of the fierce desert sand! 


Thither all travel: there 
Wander tired kings, in glad content, uncrowned ; 
The siave, with all his bonds unbound, 
Breathes its unguarded air, 


Thither go home at night 
All hopeless exiles in this foreign mart, 
Finding the old ways re-opened in each heart 
Into forgotten light. 


There the lost child is found : 
O gentle school-boy, vanished from our sight, 
Fling your gay ball and fly your eager kite 
In that enchanted ground! 


There, firm as in far years, 
Are fallen heart-temples, dear remembered homes; 
‘Through vanished doors each face familiar comes 
Smiling—we wake with tears! 


How far, yet near, it seems! 
This dusty world struck underfoot away— 
Circling lost suns, and sweet with happier day, 
The holy sphere of dreams! 
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@ With the Number of Harper’s 
WEEKLY for January 16 was issued gra- 
tuitously an 


ILLUSTRATED SUPPLEMENT, 


containing a very interesting account of 
Modern Monks and Nuns, embellished 
with sketches of the Mount St. Ber- 
nard Monastery, in England; a series 
of sketches of travel in Colombia, South 
America ; and an attractive Holiday pic- 
ture. 

An illustrated SupPLEMENT will be 
issued gratuitously with the Number of 
Harper’s WEEKLY for January 23. 





0 A Cut Paper Pattern of a useful and com- 
prehensive Girl’s Wardrobe, comprising French 
Sacgue with Diagonal Front, Pleated Waist fast- 
ened behind, Trimmed Shirt, Round Over-Shirt, 
Basque, and Apron, for Girl from § to 15 Years 
old, will be published with our next Number. 
For List of Cut Paper Patterns published see 
Advertisement on page 71. 





THE PROSE OF THE KITCHEN. 


HATEVER poetry of suggestion may 

be found in the figure of Bridget, there 
is certainly plenty of prose. There are al- 
ways two sides to every tapestry, and it is 
presently to be seen that the poetry is, after 
all, largely matter of fancy, but the prose is 
altogether matter of fact. Poetry is delight- 
ful in its place; but it does not add any sin- 
gular flavoring to your dinner that your 
cook is of the same line as O’Connor’s child, 
unless she put the herb of love-lies-bleeding 
into your broth instead of the fit seasoning ; 
and though in our theories we are accustom- 
ed to consider that one can do a thing bet- 
ter for the well-trained blood and instincts 
of inheritance, it does our chamber-maids no 
good to be born of Niall of the Nine Host- 
ages if the hero’s blood has filtered through 
a long extent of baser clay before it reached 
her. It would be fine for chamber-maid and 
cook, as for other folks too, to have these 
famous names and histories behind them if 
they lived up to them. But if man can not 
live by bread alone, neither can he live with- 
out it, and all the legends of the great O’Bri- 
ain of Ara, and all the songs that tell how 

“Up from the Castle of Druin-aniar, 
Down from the top of Camailte, 
Rian and Cearbhall are coming here 
To give him the Cead mille failte,” 


are of little use to the household if the 
sponge does not rise and the loaf is half 
baked; and it would be vastly better for 
Bridget if her ancestors had been nothing 
but bog-trotters, instead of the O’Donoghues 
and O’Sullibhains, if her royal blood can not 
take a reproof for ill-doing without sudden- 
ly blazing up into insolence. 

Nor will all the poetry that may surround 
her like an aureole hinder the annoyance 
of the mistress from whom she demands the 
full wages of an accomplished servant, but 
who finds her beginning her duties by light- 











ing the fire on top of the stove, and whom 
she leaves, just as soon as she has learned 
passably the rudimentary arts of housewife- 
ry, for an easier place, one where there are 
no children, or where there are two elderly 
people “who will care for her as a daugh- 
ter.” That sort of thing happening fre- 
quently is no poetry, but the plainest prose. 
For light as it may seem to those who have 
never done it, it is a serious piece of busi- 
ness, a trial of patience and temper and in- 
dustry, to take a person utterly unacquaint- 
ed with every thing connected with house- 
work or cookery, and even with most of the 
implements by which it is performed, and 
day by day and week by week and month 
by month go through the routine of the 
whole round of duty with her, till the slow 
intelligence is trained, and then to receive 
notice of intended departure, and have it all 
to do over again with the next one. Itisa 
trial to have to instruct the new servant 
who has been long resident in the country 
in the peculiarities in which one household 
differs from another; but the one who is 
just fresh from the soil, willing though she 
should be, and doubtless finding it an infi- 
nitely greater trial for her part, is oftentimes 
enough to wear out the nerve of JAEL her- 
self. 

Nor is it any thing but prose when the 
descendant of the kings of Connaught is 
found wiping the sink with the dish-cloth, 
or “redding out” her hair over the pot, sip- 
ping from the cream pitcher as she carries 
it to table, spitting on the whiting as she 
cleans the silver, washing the mutton in the 
hand-basin: it is prose, indeed, of a kind 
that, too willfully or too stupidly repeated, 
necessitates the turning over of a new leaf, 
and that Jays one freshly open to the asper- 
sion of never being able to “ get along with 
a servant.” She may be a poem, indeed, but 
surely she js a vexation! 

Viewed esthetically, and we may say, of 


| course, rather superficially, the exile of Erin 
| is something all very fine to have in your 


house as an object of sympathy and compas- 
sion; but when the exile shatters the deli- 
cate edges of every piece of your best china 
set with rough handling, cracks your en- 
graved glass and melts the hafts off your 
knives with too hot water, scorches her sign 
manual on your table-cloths with too hot 
irons, burns your dinner to a crisp with neg- 
lect, pays no attention to gentle correction, 
shirks wherever shirking can be done, deter- 
mined to get along with the least effort pos- 
sible, spoils more than she wastes, wastes 
more than she gives away, gives away more 
than she uses, and you pay her for doing it 
all, and in addition have the luxury of your 
husband’s natural and perhaps proper fault- 
finding with the state of things—why, then 
you feel a right to look at her more critically 
than casually, and inevitably find yourself 
wishing she were an exile from America too! 

Meanwhile we make no mention of the 
really not infrequent occurrences of drunk- 
enness and theft among certain individuals 
of the class of whom we are speaking ; not 
because we hold it as any excuse that, com- 
ing from a condition of want into places 
where plenty reigns, the temptation is too 
strong for resistance, but because the major- 
ity of the servants are, we are sure, both 
honest and sober, while, if they were not, 
the state of facts would then be too self-evi- 
dent to need argument, and we are proceed- 
ingeon the basis of a mutual effort at self- 
justification by both parties, which in the 
case of drunkenness and theft would be 
quite impossible to the maid, as it ought to 
be to the mistress if the fault came about 
through any neglect of hers by the disuse 
of locks and keys. 

Nor is it at_all poetical to you, however 
poetical it may be to the looker-on, and for 
the forlorn young women themselves, tak- 
ing their pleasure together after the day’s 


work, to be often unable to go into your | 


kitchen on any necessary errand during the 
evening without encountering half a dozen 
strange faces frowning at the interruption, 
scanning and criticising and ready to gos- 
sip, and perhaps being told next morning 
that a repetition of the action would be 
considered an intentional offense. You like 
to feel that your kitchen is as much your 
own as Bridget’s; and if you find it desira- 
ble to put together any little mess there for 
the morrow, as it occurs to you, to pass 
through it on the way to the cellar, to stop 
there and press out some bit of work, all 
the poetry that you can get out of the pleas- 
ant idea of exiles meeting together will not 
repay you for being made an exile at your 
own hearth! And when in the distant par- 
lor you hear a noise resound as if the kitch- 
en were a brawling pot-house, and feel the 
sad circle of the banished suddenly making 
the house rock over your head with a good 
Irish breakdown, it is the last straw on the 
camel’s back, and not to be borne without 
a breakdown yourself. 

And so it is, we are afraid, with much of 
the fabric of the poetical fancies that one 
may weave about poor Bridget; there is a 
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wrong side to them all. Certainly nothing 
could be more poetical than the throng that 
always turns out in immense procession at 
every Irish funeral, as if to surround the 
dead with the mantle of Ireland itself, than 
the wild ulalu at the open grave of the hill- 
side burial-ground on any afternoon: but 
the neat and orderly mistress of the house, 
responsible, sadly responsible, for the com- 
fort of the family, finds it less poetical than 
the mere passer-by does when the ironing 
is tucked away in the middle of the day to 
mildew, or the floor left unscoured, or the 
dinner dishes unwashed, that that proces- 
sion may be well filled. And when, after 
the orgy of the wake, Bridget goes about 
her work with swollen eyes and tired arms, 
stupid from fatigue, falling asleep in odd 
corners, half sick, and quite good-for-noth- 
ing, and you are obliged to feel yourself the 
cruel task-mistress of a helpless slave, or 
else to send her to bed and take the alterna- 
tive of doing her work yourself or letting it 
go by the board, what becomes of the poet- 
ry then? To our mind it vanishes in the 
sublimer poetry of self-sacrifice without any 
adequate reason or return, except the sensa- 
tion that you are a fool for your pains. 

Yet if once in a while a kind Providence 
sends to your door an Irish girl such as 
there is a tradition that there used to be, 
and such as it is not altogether too much to 
expect now, then the prose seems a better 
thing than the poetry. Then you have not 
a servant merely, but a friend, a great- 
hearted, warm-hearted friend ; one who feels 
your interests as her own ; whose industry is 
faithfulness, whose faithfulness is devotion, 
whose sympathetic soul and sweet blarney- 
ing tongue are like sunbeams through the 
house ; in the light of whose superiority dif- 
ferences of nationality and religion seem 
but contemptible trifles ; to whom the chil- 
dren run; to whom you turn yourself ; whom 
you counsel with rather than command; 
whose clean and wholesome ways are ways 
of pleasantness, while if all her paths are 
not paths of peace, she clears off after a 
flare-up so brightly that reconciliation is a 
pleasure ; and whom if, when her days of 
usefulness are over, you forget, then should 
God forget you! 





THE ADVANTAGE OF THE POSI- 
TIVE OVER THE COMPARATIVE 
AND SUPERLATIVE DEGREES. 

By GAIL HAMILTON, 
N experienced and highly cultivated 
writer lately said, in a touching notice 
of a deceased friend, “No other man of his 
profession ever counted, far and wide, so 
many friends in all the walks of life.” 

The profession to which this gentleman 
belonged is a wide one. In North and 
South and East and West, in England and 
on the Continent, in every cultivated na- 
tion, and in nations which are yet only in 
the earlier stages of cultivation, this pro- 
fession numbers its thousands, not to say 
its tens of thousands. How is it possible, 
then, for one man to know how many 
friends each man in the profession has? 
Yet unless he knows this he can not truth- 
fully affirm that any one member of it has 
more friends than every other, and his 
statement to that effect not only has no 
value, but weakens our confidence in his 
judgment, and so diminishes the value of 
his other statements. 

Yet this is a very common form of false 
witness. The only thing that makes it re- 
markable in this case is the source whence 
it emanates. An enthusiastic young lady 
says many things which we forgive to youth 
and thoughtlessness and sprightliness. But 
we are a little surprised when a grave and 
reverend professor in one of our oldest and 
most celebrated colleges falls into the same 
gushing inaccuracy of style and the same 
decided impoliteness of assertion: impo- 
lite because the one dead man is praised 
at the expense of all the living. In the 
quality commended, in the trait of friendli- 
ness, and the power to acquire friendliness, 
every living member of the profession is as- 
signed to the second rank. Perhaps they 
all belong to the second rank. Perhaps he 
was the most widely beloved of all. But 
first there is no practicable way of proving 
this statement to be a fact, and therefore it 
may be a detraction upon many of the liv- 
ing; and secondly, if it be a fact, why say 
so? Why press home upon thousands of 
men who are doubtless doing the best they 
can a sense of inferiority? What object is 
gained by this exclusive and deteriorating 
assertion that would not be just as readily 
gained by a positive and personal asser- 
tion? If we are told that he had a very 
unusual power of securing friends in every 
walk of life, we get at all that it is possible 
to believe in the other statement, and we 
get at it without wounding any one’s self- 
love. 

“There, Mrs. Robinson,” says Mr. Brown, 
of Mississippi, to his New York companion 
of the dinner-table and acquaintance of an 





hour, “that is the photograph of the hand- 
somest girl in Mississippi, if she is my daugh- 
ter.” But has Mr. Brown seen all the girls 
in Mississippi? May there not be in some 
remote county, some rural district, or even 
in some crowded ward of his own city, half 
a dozen girls whom he has not seen, and 
may it not therefore be just possible that 
there is a Sleeping Beauty hidden in some 
sunny spot of greenery who might bear 
away the palm from his still charming Ros- 
amond Grace ? 

Dear Mr. Brown—we pardon all things to 
his fatherly fondness. Better so than to be 
a stern, harsh father, seeing in his daughter 
no loveliness that is to be desired. But 
what of Mrs. Davis, who sits on the other 
side of him, and who also has daughters, 
three of them? Oh, but Mrs. Davis’s daugh- 
ters are not handsome, you say; no one 
would ever think of comparing them for 
beauty with any one. 

That may be very true, but none the more 
for that does Mrs. Davis wish to have them 
officially labeled as second class. It may be 
the duty of statistics to set forth facts, but 
it is the duty of society to conceal facts, to 
cushion facts, to place them in appropriate 
lights, and veil them with becoming shad- 
ows. There are many facts about all of us, 
no doubt, which do not trouble us, of which, 
indeed, we are hardly conscious until they 
are, 80 to speak, formulated in speech; and 
then they become hideous and sharp and 
poisoned, and they pierce us and pain us 
with inflamed wounds. We become so used 
to ourselves that we forget we are ugly and 
stammering and stupid, and so we get on 
quite comfortably, not to say happily, and 
it is cruel to rouse us out of our harmless 
unconsciousness with a useless and exclud- 
ing superlative. And if the Misses Davis 
are handsome, into what a den of lions has 
poor Mr. Brown thrust himself, though he 
will not be torn beyond his deserts! It 
would have been so easy for him to say, 
“There, Mrs. Robinson, is the prettiest girl 
in the whole State—to me!” And Mrs. Da- 
vis, overhearing, would have smiled sweet- 
ly and approvingly, and would have said, 
without guile, “Not to you alone, I suspect, 
Mr. Brown ;” which, coming from her, would 
be graceful, whereas, coming from him, it 
was only arrogant. And meanwhile Mrs. 
Davis would have had nothing but pleasant 
thoughts for her own triad, who, though not 
beautiful, are comely and tidy and spright- 
ly and very amiable, except when they are 
brought to bay, in which emergency they 
bite like serpents and sting like adders, as 
is proper, seeing they are furnished by “ nat- 
ural selection” with the appropriate weap- 
ons. 

“ Oh, I do wish,” says Gloriana Gush, “ you 
could hear Narcissa Nightingale sing! She 
is just splendid. -You never heard any thing 
so delightful in all your life.” 

But I sing myself! Not superlatively: I 
have no aspirations for the stage, and no 
dreams of a rapt audience. Nevertheless in 
the pleasant twilight and the deceitful 
moonshine I find a real pleasure in exercis- 
ing my modest gift, and Gloriana Gush has 
sung with me, and heard me sing alone, and 
praised me, and I resent her rising up now 
to put me down. But she does not mean to 
do it. She is innocent of evilintent. Then 
let her be innocent of evil deed as well. Let 
her admire her nightingale or any other 
bird, but let her so frame her eulogies as not 
to inculpate any other songster. Besides, 
she does not know what sweet songs I have 
heard in all my life; so that her judgment 
is as false as it is rude. 

Etiquette is but the translation of the 
Golden Rule into social rules. Tact is but 
touch—the swift interpreting touch of a 
sensitive soul, quick to perceive and assimi- 
late another’s sensitiveness, quick to apply 
the Golden Rule. It is a very small tribute 
to pay to the empire of courtesy—this trib- 
ute of the positive degree. It is but a small 
thing to frame the lips so that they shall 
pronounce no sentence of exclusion. Your 
friend’s beauty is just as vividly set forth, 
your idol’s charms are just as impressively 
extolled, your poet’s genius is just as fitly 
portrayed, when you say that she is one of 
the most beautiful girls, that she is one of 
the finest singers, that he is a master of 
rhythm and stateliness, and, moreover, the 
plain and the voiceless, who must die with 
all their music and poetry in them, do not 
find themselves suddenly and formally thrust 
into the outer darkness of second-rate abil- 
ity. They may be there, and belong there, 
but that is insignificant so long as they walk 
softly and never come into rough tangible 
contact with the fact. 

The difference between being agreeable 
and disagreeable, the difference between be- 
ing liked and disliked, is usually but the 
difference between being unselfish and self- 
ish, the difference between saying things to 
give pleasure and saying things to give 
pain. Sometimes we must give pain in 
sheer self-defense, or in defense of weakness 
unserupulonsly assailed. Perfection of man- 
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ners can be attained only by perfection of 
character. One rude-tongued sinner de- 
stroyeth much good-breeding. And of course 
you can, if you choose, say unpleasant words 
of set purpose to “take down” your friend, 
or from general envy, hatred, malice, and all 
uncharitableness, in which case you are a 
simple savage, a wild beast, a protoplasm, 
unfit to live in human society, properly to 
be remanded to primordial cosmic solitudes : 
and may the Lord have mercy on your soul! 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
FULL-DRESS TOILETTES. 


ARISIAN modistes delight this season in 

quaint and new combinations of color, and 
are fast discarding the familiar rose with pearl, 
or pink with blue and salmon, for fresher fan- 
cies and more daring arrangements. Extreme 
shades of one color and the pretty monotone 
dresses of several kindred hues are also aban- 
doned for odd contrasts made up of a very light 
tint of one color with a dark shade of some op- 
posite color, such as pale pink with chestnut 
brown, sky blue with seal brown, straw-color 
with garnet, or flesh pink with emerald green. 
Worth excels in devising these novel combina- 
tions, and is using them for the rich brocades of 
which we have already spoken. A favorite ca- 
price of his associates dark gray with pale blue 
and cardinal red, forming a most unique and 
tasteful toilette. One of his dresses, prepared 
for New-Year’s Day, is made as follows: the 
trained skirt without a™flounce is of dark gray 
brocade wrought in what is called fish-scale de- 
sign, showing a hint of pale blue to brighten it. 
The tablier covering the front breadths is pale 
sky blue gros grain, trimmed across the foot 
with a black lace flounce laid over a blue silk 
pleating, and headed by appliqué flowers on 
white beaded tulle. On the upper part of this 
tablier are two scarfs—one of blue gros grain, the 
other of brocade—crossing each other, and rich- 
ly fringed. Down the sides are long-looped 
bows of the pale blue lined with deep cardinal 
red silk. ‘The brocade basque has a pale blue 
vest bordered with black lace and the embroid- 
ered tulle. The back of the basque forms four 
loops which show cardinal facing. Long-looped 
bows of the blue with cardinal lining trim the 
front, back of neck, and sleeves. Point d’Alen- 
gon lace in neck and sleeves completes this most 
distinguished dress, 

Brocades are fully restored to favor again, 
but instead of flowers and stripes the more nov- 
el designs, like coins and scales, are sought aft- 
er. Velvet is also much used for full-dress toi- 
lettes, and instead of black being used exclusive- 
ly, colored yelvets are worn, especially blue in its 
lightest and darkest shades, Satin is also in fa- 
vor again. One of the richest satin dresses made 
this winter is in Spanish colors, viz., salmon with 
pink hues predominating, trimmed with scarlet 
geraniums. 

Very stately dresses are made of the new em- 
bossed velvets that come in @leep positive colors 
—gray, violet, brown, and peacock-color. ‘These 
have a soft repped surface, with arabesques of 
self-color in deep velvet pile. Like the rich ma- 
terials just noted, these are used mostly as acces- 
sories of a dress rather than for a full toilette. 
Ostrich feather bands are its most effective trim- 
mings. ‘These velvets are new here, but were 
used by Worth last winter. They cost $10 a 
yard, and are used for carriage costumes and 
visiting toilettes as well as for dinner dresses. 

High corsages are almost always made with 
fanciful basque-waists, though ladies with fine 
full figures like the plain corset waist extend- 
ing smoothly over the hips, and laced behind. 
Transparent sleeves, short puffs, long shirred 
sleeves, and antique sleeves reaching just to the 
elbow are all worn with high waists. Young 
ladies select high corsages with short sleeves— 
a pretty and girlish fashion. The high neck 
may be heart-shaped, pointed, or square, and 
those cut three-quarter low and square are also 
in vogue. Low corsages are usually either point- 
ed or else in corset shape, though very many im- 
ported dresses have the round Josephine waist. 
A bertha finishes the neck of low corsages, and 
the sleeves are as short as possible. 

Trained skirts are of medium length, and cling 
closely to the figure in front. Shirred front 
breadths, elaborate tabliers of various kinds, and 
the wide flowing pleated back breadths are the 
conspicuous trimmings. There are few round 
over-skirts made with full-dress toilettes, but 
aprons of every shape are seen. A lace point, 
either black or white, forms the prettiest apron, 
and when put on with the back in front falls at 
once into fashionable shape. White beaded tulle 
aprons come in this design; they are edged with 
side-pleated tulle, and a flounce of the same trims 
the skirt of the colored silk dress. 

Sashes must be uniquely arranged. The sim- 
ple bow, with end streaming behind, or the scarf 
sash worn below the hips, will not answer now. 
More elaborate festooning is used, and scarcely 
any two are placed alike. Sometimes the wide 
faille ribbon starts high on the right side, and 
extends back and front to the left foot, where a 
bow holds the point; on other dresses there is a 
regular side trimming of a ladder of ribbon loops 
under each arm from the belt to the foot; while 
another fancy has the sash beginning on each 
side at the belt, festooned across the tournure, 
then draped to the end of the train, where it is 
tied in a great bow and attached to the skirt, in- 
stead of streaming out from it. 

Snow-balls, chrysanthemums, geraniums, and 
apple blossoms are the flowers that find most fa- 
vor this winter, not because they make as pret- 
ty garniture as more drooping flowers, but be- 
cause they have been so little used. Many white 





dresses are trimmed with scarlet flowers, such as 
geraniums or poppies. Pink and scarlet togeth- 
er are also popular in geraniums and chrysanthe- 
mums for trimming white dresses, of which there 
are more worn than at any previous season, 
Another caprice is for variegated geranium gar- 
lands, and clusters made up of the rose-pink, the 
scarlet Lady Washington, white and amber-col- 
ored geraniums, with embrowned foliage, or per- 
haps none at all. A cluster of pure white snow- 
balls is put on the corsages of colored silks that 
have no flowers elsewhere, and many white fresh 
toilettes without an atom of color have a full pa- 
rure of dwarfed snow-balls ; other white dresses 
have tricolor clusters of three chrysanthemums— 
pink, white, and crimson, The newest parures 
outline an apron, and sometimes there are triple 
garlands representing the stylish triple apron. 
Apple blossoms of whitish pink, with thick natu- 
ral-looking woody stems, form lovely clusters for 
tulle and pale tinted silk dresses. Some garlands 
are arranged across the waist from the right shoul- 
der to the left of the belt, and from thence three 
vines are draped to form the tablier. Roses with 
loose soft petals are used alone, or else are mix- 
ed with violets, apple blossoms, or white lilacs. 
White lilies, with grass fringe, are also admired. 
Prices range from $5 to $25, according to style 
and quantity. Though most dresses are laden 
with flowers, there are exclusive tastes that are 
wearied of them, and for these the modistes use 
quantities of ribbons in bows of every conceiva- 
ble shape, with the new French blonde laces. 

The French fashion of excluding lace from 
brides’ dresses is adopted here, more especially 
for very young brides. Simple yet very stylish 
wedding dresses of white silk have a tulle over- 
skirt made with lengthwise puffs down the entire 
front, and a vine of orange buds and blossoms 
between the puffs. The back of the over-skirt is 
irregularly puffed, and clusters of flowers are set 
about on it. The lower skirt has a wide silk 
flounce edged and headed with a tulle pleating, 
and a vine of blossoms also heads it. The basque 
is of plain silk, or else is covered with lengthwise 
puffs of tulle. A vine of flowers trims the neck, 
and a spray extends down the centre of the back. 
The youthful bride-maids look appropriately 
dressed in muslin with Valenciennes trimming 
and lavender, rose, pink, or scarlet flowers and 
sashes, no two of which are alike. 

The novelty in thin fabrics for very young la- 
dies and for bride-maids’ dresses is white Cham- 
béry gauze in checks and half-inch blocks, with 
open figures like embroidery in the centre of each 
block. This gauze is combined with pink or 
blue silk of pale shades, forming transparent 
sleeves, over-skirt, and flounces on a cuirass and 
train of the silk. ‘These square figures for gauzes 
are newer than stripes or damask patterns, though 
stripes of three different widths are much used 
in a single dress, viz., narrow stripes for the cui- 
rass, very broad stripes for the over-skirt, and 
medium stripes for the pleated flounces. 

Another novelty seized upon by bride-maids 
is the beaded tulle over dresses, all wrought and 
spangled with white jet. They are worn over 
dresses of plain white tulle, with pink or blue 
crape sashes tied low down, fichus to match, and 
bouquets of blue forget-me-nots, convolvuli of 
blue and pink together, or else sprays and fringe 
of pink acacia, 

Pearl, gray, maroon, and ashes-of-roses are 
the colors worn by mothers when accompanying 
their daughters to the altar. A handsome toi- 
lette worn by a brunette matron on such an oc- 
easion is of very light pearl- colored silk, and 
partly of plum-color, with cardinal red roses for 
garniture. The shirred front breadths of the 
skirt are of pearl-color ; the back of the train in 
a great quadruple fold is of the darkest shade, 
trimmed with long-looped bows of the pearly 
hue. Down each side is a wide flounce of black 
lace, held by the dark red roses. The basque is 
dark, with pearl-colored steeves. Roses in cor- 
sage and coiffure. Diamond ornaments. 

The English fashion of bride-maids without 
groomsmen is followed this winter. The ushers 
who seat the guests escort the bride-maids. The 
ushers wear full dress always, even when the 
groom is attired in English morning costume. 
A small square bow of white gros-grain ribbon, 
with perhaps a white rose-bud in it, is worn in 
the breast of the usher’s coat. 


NOVELTIES IN LACES. 


Merchants have imported colored silk guipure 
laces for polonaises and over dresses. ‘The de- 
signs are the usual small guipure figures in 
squares, stripes, and stars, and the colors repre- 
sented are blue, brown, and white. This net is 
three-fourths of a yard wide, and is to be made 
up over silk of the same shade. The price is 
$5 50 a yard. Machine-made guipure edgings 
to match in color and figure are only 35 cents a 
yard. 

A novelty in garniture lace is point de Bruges, 
with medallions of round point or of Valenciennes, 
with leaves and bouquets in the centre, and a 
charming frame-work of the frost-like Bruges 
point around each. These cost from $15 to $30 
a yard for trimming widths of about three inches, 
Dachesse point lace is again very much in favor 
for trimming evening silks, for handkerchiefs, 
fichus, and all fine lingerie. It costs from $4 75 
a yard upward in garniture widths. 

Among made-up laces are Valenciennes over 
dresses, to be worn over white silk by brides. 
These consist of an apron and cuirass made 
of lengthwise strips of insertion edged on each 
side with narrow lace, and finished with a deep 
flounce. A white gros grain sash ties the apron 
behind on the silk train, and the combination of 
Valenciennes and glistening silk is in French taste, 
and very pretty. Sometimes muslin flounces 
edged with Valenciennes are added on the silk 
skirt. The expense of such an over dregs is not 
easily calculated, as the prices of laces vary ; six- 
ty-five yards of insertion are required, with nine- 
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ty yards of narrow edging, and forty-three yards 
of wide lace. 


VARIETIES, 


Excellent warm and water-proof leggings for 
ladies and children are now made of the new 
gossamer water-proof, which is India rubber, and 
warmly lined with wadding and Canton flannel. 
They cost from $2 50 to $3 a pair according to 
quality. 

A useful novelty is a frame of gutta-percha 
with a pin attached for holding cravat and sash 
bows. ‘The ribbon is passed between the bars 
of the frame and is formed into well-shaped bows 
without being crushed or defaced by pins. The 
pin at the back then fastens it to the dress as in 
any ordinary brooch, This is welcome to many 
people who can not tie bows tastefully, and is 
also a good plan for keeping children’s sashes 
securely and properly tied. Price 50 cents. 

A cuirass or sleeveless jacket made entirely 
of jet beads strung together in latticed pattern is 
worn over black silk dresses. It glistens like a 
coat of mail, and costs $50. ‘There are also 
aprons of the same netted jet, collars, cuffs, and 
epaulets. 

An inexpensive trifle for $1 25 is a fringe 
necklace of dull jet beads, The strands of beads 
are twisted, and are much deeper in front than 
behind. A clasp fastens the back. 

New veils are of plain black tulle edged with 
a beaded fringe, or else with fringe tipped with 
jet. 

Something new and pretty in neck-ties is a 
desideratum realized in those of China crape, 
with lengthwise rows of insertion in the rounded 
ends separated by embroidered bands of the 
crape: price $2 50. 

The newest colored lingerie has applied figures 
of striped percale edged with button-hole stitch 
on plain white linen. Some of these are very 
quaint and stylish. 

For information received thanks are due Mrs. 
ConxeLty ; Miss Switzer; and Messrs. WiL- 
son & Greic; Battarp & Hatiey; and Mi1- 
LER & GRANT. 





PERSONAL. 


THE Jewish Messenger says it takes pleasure in 
referring to the merits of the ladies of the Rotus- 
CHILD family, not because they are wealthy, but 
for the simple reason that, in spite of their 
wealth, they strive to be useful to their kind. 
The men are immersed in business; they are 
charitable, but the people will say that it is easy 
to be charitable if you are rich. The women are 
public-spirited, intelligent, and warm-hearted, 
founding hospitals, reformatories, children’s 
homes, endowing scholastic institutions, en- 
couraging struggling professionals, and taking a 

ersonal interest in the doings of the poor. 
Deroness LioneEL makes weekly visits in the 
meanest portion of London, brightening the 
home. of the Jewish artisan, giving her good 
counsel to the earnest teachers of the free 
schools, the matrons and assistants in the vari- 
ous charities. The daughter of ALPHONsE, of 
Paris, teaches a good lesson to her sisters in 
faith, and to rich young ladies of every creed, 
by receiving a well-deserved diploma as teacher. 
ANSELM’s daughter, in Vienna, is prominent in 
music, not only composing songs that attain 
popularity, but aiding struggling musicians by 
pen and purse. 

—In a spicy letter to the Tribune, written by 
M. ARSENE HovssaYE, from Paris, he says the 
young Princess de Metternich has the talent of 
her father-in-law for tact, “for you know that 
she persists in breathing the air of the Champs 
Elysées, like the Princess MATHILDE, who said 
to me that brilliant evening of Za Haine, ‘ This 
horrible Paris, how I love it!’’’ Permission was 
given to the Princess to make the tour of the 
world in 1870, but M. Ta1ers, who knew her 
well, gave her to understand that the gates of 
Paris were open to her. 

—The late Judge RicHARD FLETCHER left a 
legacy to Dartmouth College, from the proceeds 
of which, once in two years, a prize of $500 was 
to be offered for an essay on the best means of 
preserving Christians from worldliness. The 
first sg was awarded to the Rev. D. W. Faunce. 

—The Hungarian patriot, Louis Kossurs, has 
been hitherto debarred from exercising the fran- 
chise in his own country by the fact of his pos- 
sessing no land in Hungary. As Herr fox 
CunapDy recently apprised the committee of the 
‘* Party of Independence,” that obstacle has now 
been removed, for he has himself settled part of 
his own landed property upon his friend. 

—The late President WaLker, of Harvard 
College, recently deceased, is the subject of 
warm ie by the press of Boston and New 
England. The Boston Advertiser says: ‘‘ Dur- 
ing the entire period of his connection with the 
walvessity he was the animating spirit of its 
government. His learning was varied and thor- 
ough, his character was strong and true, his life 
was pure and high, and, more than all, his facul- 
ties were so harmoniously developed and disci- 
plined that the result was a lofty and serene 
wisdom which won the confidence of all men. 
During his administration the way was prepared 
for many of the changes in the conduct of the 
university that have since been effected. He had 
also unlimited influence over the young men in 
the college classes, by whom he was held in 
great respect. To him they resorted for ad- 
vice touching their life work, and few men were 
adapted to advise better in such affairs. Hun- 
dreds of men now in active life, and doing good 
service in various fields of labor, are what they 
are by virtue of the friendly counsel of President 
WALKER, whose city discovered to them the 
proper direction of their energies when they 
were themselves in doubt.”’ 

—A Washington correspondent of the Boston 
Globe gives curious reminiscences of Presiden- 
tial expenses at the White House. Mr. Bucnan- 
AN saved money during his term,, besides main- 
taining the fame of the White House for elegant 
and liberal hospitality. BucwaNnan’s dinner 
parties, both before and after he became Presi- 
dent, were models in every respect. He always 
superintended the preparations for them himself, 
even to the most minute details, and calculated 
their cost in advance to within a few dollars. 
During the war, when the premium on gold ad- 





vanced to 185, and every thing else went boom- 
ing up with it, contractors and others who had 
suddenly come into possession of large sums of 
money, which they scarcely knew how to ex- 
pend, wondered how Lincoin lived on $25,000 
a year. The truth is, Mr. Lrxcotn not only 
managed to live on this sum, but to save some- 
thing. The ‘‘ household”’ under ANDREW JoHN- 
SON was most economically administered by his 
daughters, two sensible, unpretending ladies, 
who were general favorites even when their 
father was a sort of Ishmaelite, politically and 
socially. JOHNSON saved between $60,000 and 
$70,000 out of his salary, but, unfortunately for 
him, lost it all by the failure of Jay Cooke & 
Co., with whom he left it on deposit. General 
GRANT is the most thrifty President who has 
occupied the office, and will retire from it the 
richest. He is fortunate in his wife, who un- 
derstands all about housekeeping, marketing, 
shopping, and how to keep the buttons on the 
children’s clothes. These are excellent accom- 
plishments in any woman, or rather they were 
so regarded when Mrs. GRANT was a girl. The 
household of the Executive Mansion is run upon 
sensible, economical principles, and yet there is 
no lack of hospitality. It is very seldom that it 
is without a guest or two of some kind. 

—Since Pére HyacintueE resigned his cure at 
Geneva he celebrates mass in his own apartments 
for the few who stand with him. The Pére(Per- 
ry, as certain Yankee folk pronounce it) seems 
to be rapidly fading from the public sight. 

—One James WYLIE, a Scotchman, is touring 
through the United States and Canada with his 
checker-board, beating every body, of course, 
and bagging many sequins by the maneuvre. 
He plays the “‘ eftest way”’ imaginable. 

—Of Miss AsporT, whose forth-coming début 
on the operatic stage is exciting decided interest 
as well as high hopes among the principal ar- 
tistes of the day, a Paris correspondent writes 
as follows: ‘‘ Miss ABBorT began to sing in pub- 
lic with her father when she was only nine years 
of age, and at thirteen she took her guitar and 
began her tours quite alone, counting her little 
gains each night before going to bed in order to 
decide how much to send home to her mother. 
At last Miss KELLoGe came to Toledo, where 
Miss ABBOTT then was, and she longed to hear 
her in opera and to ask advice concerning her- 
self and her voice; but as she had no money to 
spare, she summoned courage to call upon the 

reat singer and tell her little story; and she 
Kindly gave her a ticket for the evening, and, 
when the performance was over, scattered the 
performers into the auditorium, and setting the 
little woman on the stage alone, made her sing 
to them. This trial decided her fate, and Stra- 
KOSCH joined with Miss KELLoee in urging her 
to go to New York for instruction, where they 
would be responsible for all necessary bills. She 
gladly went, began lessons with Exrant, and 
soon got paying employment in church choirs. 
From there she was sent to Europe by kind 
friends, and in Paris she attracted the attention 
of the Baroness ROTHSCHILD, who sent for her 
and begged her to draw upon her for all neces- 
sary expenses, PatTT1 also promised to become 
her patroness, and already she has offers from 
her Majesty’s Opera, London, while the musical 
director of the Grand Opera at St. Petersburg of- 
fered her an engagement on the spot, and wished 
to take her to Resale. But she will not tempt 
failure by hurrying over a single exercise or list- 
ening to the voice of partial friends ; so the time 
of her début is not yet announced.” 

—Miss THACKERAY’S new novel, Miss Angel, 
which promises to rival Old Kensington in inter- 
est, is based on the romantic life of the artist 
ANGELICA KavuFFrMan, to whom Sir JosHva 
REYNOLDs applied the title Miss Angel in his 
celebrated diary. The public will be glad to 
know that the publication of this charming story 
will be commenced in the February number of 
Harper’ s Magazine. 

— er. JouN P. Jewett, famous at one time as 
the publisher of Uncle Tom’s Cabin, tells some 
interesting facts connected with the publication 
of that work. When Professor and Mrs. Stowe 
came to Boston to negotiate about it, Professor 
STOWE was very conscientious, and after agree- 
ing to let JEWETT publish it, said he did not be- 
lieve it right. He was sure Mr. Jewett would 
lose money: none would want to read an anti- 
slavery novel except those who read it in the 
Era. Of course the publisher said it was his 
risk. Then the question came up whether the 
copyright should be sold in full or retained, Mr. 
JEWETT strongly — the latter course. So 
the contract was closed, Professor STOWE re- 
marking, with a dubious smile, ‘‘I shal] be well 
pleased if Harrret gets a good black silk dress 
out of it.” ey rofessor STOWE (aft- 
er the book began to sell and was noticed) con- 
fessed they dared to hope that they might really 
get enough out of it to buy a little cottage and 
quarter of an acre of ground. The financial ro- 
mance came when the first payment for copy- 
right was made. It consisted of a check for 
$10,000. The author—then famous, but not re- 
alizing the money value of her fame—with her 
husband, the simple-minded professor, stood 
looking with a dazed surprise and perplexity at 
the little bit of paper by which they were in- 
formed that the Tremont Bank would pay to 
Harriet BEECHER STOWE or order the sum 
of $10,000. At last, with a queer and almost 

athetic simplicity, the professor asked the pub- 
fisher what he should do with it. Doubtless 
that gentleman would now be surprised at his 
own Seotiaity. It was questionable then wheth- 
er he had ever seen a check before, and certain- 
ly he had as little knowledge as most women 
have of the mode of banking operations. Mr. 
JEwETT, fearing they might easily be swindled 
or robbed, went with them to the bank, hay- 
ing first advised them to open an account, to 
keep but little money about them, and draw a 
check when they wanted any. At the bank the 
professor was introduced to the cashier and then 
to the directors, a board meeting being in prog- 
ress. The gentlemen were all desirous of meet- 
ing Mr. Stowe. As Mr. JEWETT expressed it, 
the professor sat in every chair in the room 
@uring the few minutes the clerks consumed in 
opening an account current. Mrs. Stowe re- 
mained at the publisher’s office. There were, of 
course, pleasant hopes and associations in that 
home and family on that date. The famous 
book sold by million copies. The unaffected, 
simple little lady was soon transformed into the 
renowned authoress, and ‘“‘the BEECHER,’’ a3 
Mr. JEWETT expresses it, became from that date 
the uppermost trait. He paid in all over $36,000 
for the copyright. 
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Sofa-Pillow.—Raised, Applica- 
tion, Satin, and Half-polka 
Stitch Embroidery. 


Tue foundation of this sofa-pillow 
is of fawn-colored cloth, on the cen- 
tre of which a piece of white cloth is 
applied. Fig. 45, Supplement, gives 
one-half of the design for the border. 
Having transferred the design to the 
material, cut the requisite number 
of leaves of green cloth in various 
shades, and the flowers of white cloth, 
and sew them on the foundation, 
raised, with green silk. Work the 
veins and stems in half-polka stitch 
with green silk. Edge this wreath 
of leaves with brown silk cord in four 
shades. For the centre of the pillow 
cut the flowers of the raised parts of 
white, blue, and red cloth, and the 
leaves of green cloth. Sew the flow- 





KNITTED 
GARDEN GLOVE. 


ers and leaves on the foundation, and connect them with 
stems and vines, which are worked partly in half-polka 
stitch and partly in herring-bone stitch, with green and 





Foot-Mvurr wits Hot-water Borrie.—Open. 
For design see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 68. 
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Fig. 1.—Gray Sux Basque.— 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XL, Figs. 52-57. 
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Sora-Pittow.—Ralsep, ApPLicaTion, SATIN, AND 
Hacr-ro_Ka Strtcoh EMBROIDERY. 
For design see Supplement, No. VIIL, Fig. 45. 


brown silk. The calyxes of the flowers are worked in satin stitch with 
green silk, and the stamens in knotted stitch with yellow silk. Work 
the spikes in chain stitch with yellow filling silk. Cover the pillow 
with brown carriage leather on the under side. Brown silk cord and 
tassels finish the edge of the sofa-pillow. ‘The design of the centre will 
be given in a following number of the Bazar. 


Border for Lingerie.—Point Lace Embroidery. 
Tus border is worked with point lace braid a quarter of an inch 
wide and with fine thread. Transfer the design to linen, run on the 
point lace braid along ‘ 
the outlines, turning 
the braid over on the 
corners and gather- 
ing it in the curves, 
and fasten together 
the layers of the 
braid at the intersec- 
tion points with in- 
visible stitches. For 
the bars stretch the 
working thread back 
and forth, and cover 
it with button-hole 
stitches, into which 
picots are worked. 
Work the different 
lace stitches and 
wheels with fine 
thread, as shown by 
the illustration, and 
finish the border 
with woven picots 

on the edge. 


Knitted Garden 
Glove. 

Tus’ glove is 
worked with fine un- 
bleached thread and 
fine steel knitting- 
needles in a ribbed 
design. The upper 
edge is bordered 
with a row of holes, 
through which a nar- 
row black velvet rib- 
bon is run; the ends 
of this ribbon are 
tied in a bow on the 
top of the hand. Be- 
sides this the glove 
is bordered with 
points on the outer 
edge. Begin the 
glove on the under 
edge with a founda- 
tion of 88 st. (stitch), 
and on these knit, 
always going for- 
ward, 90 rounds of 
always alternately 2 
k. (knit plain), 2 p. 
(purled) ; but for the 
thumb gore, from the 
15th-81st rounds in- 
clusive, widen 2 st. 
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See Fig. 2.] 
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in every sixth following round. To 
do this, in the first of these rounds 
work on the second st. and on the st. 
before the last in the round always 1 
p., 1 k., and in every following widen- 
ing round work always 1 p., 1 k., on 
the st. at the outer edge of the gore, 
so that the gore is 28 st. wide in the 
81st round. After finishing the 90th 
round, take up the st. of the gore on 
two separate needles, pay no attention 
to all the other st., cast on anew 12 st. 
for the thumb on a third needle, and 
on these and on the st. of the thumb 
gore knit the thumb 20 rounds high in 
the same design, always going for- 
ward, and then cast off the st. ‘Take 
up the lower veins of the 12 st., cast 
on for the thumb on a needle, and on 
these st. and on the st. previously left 
unnoticed knit the glove 37 rounds 
high in the previous design, always 


going forward; but in the first 4 of these 37 rounds, at both 
- sides of the st. cast on for the thumb, narrow always | st. 
> and knit plain the st. between the narrowings. 


For the row 









For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XL., Figs. 52-57. 
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of holes on the upper edge work, first, one round all 
knit plain, and then one round of always alternately 
twice t. t. o, ‘throw the thread over), twice 1 st. n. 
(narrowed ; to do this, slip the next st., knit the fol- 
lowing st. plain, and draw the slipped st. over the 
latter). Knit the next round entirely plain, but on 
the t. t. 0. work 1 k., lp. Work two rounds more 
of always alternately 2 k., 2 p., and then cast off the 
st. For the points on the outer edge of the glove 
take up the st. which have been cast off on needles, 
always taking up only the second following st., how- 
ever, and on these st. knit one round as follows: 
Form a loop of the working thread which is cast on 
anew, knit the next st. plain, and draw the loop over 
this st., * then take the st. on the needle in the right 
hand back on the needle in the left hand, and from 
this st. knit 2 st., slipping the first st. from the nee- 
dle, and letting the second st. remain on the needle 
in the right hand, wind the working thread once 
around the needle, knit plain the st. on which 2 st. 
have been worked, t. t. 0. once, knit plain the follow- 
ing st., and then take up all the st. and t. t. o. of the 
needle in the right hand on the needle in the left 
hand, and cast them off separately; knit plain the 
next st., which has hitherto remained unnoticed, draw 
the preceding st. over the latter, and repeat always 
from *. 


Border for Dresses, Wrappers, etc. 
Tuts border is worked on white or colored linen 
with cotton of the same color in satin, back, and half- 
polka stitch, and is edged with button-hole stitch 
scallops. 


Knitted Muffetee. 


See illustration on page 60. 


Tus muffetee is worked with black zephyr worsted, 
and ornamented with black beads. Begin with the 
upper part, which is worked crosswise, all knit plain, 
in rounds going back and forth. Having strung the 
requisite number of beads on the worsted thread, 
make a foundation of 66 st. (stitch), and knit the 
Ist round all plain. In the 2d round, which is also 
knit plain, going back, work up one bead at every 
second following st., pushing the bead on the work- 
ing thread to the needle in the right hand, and fast- 
ening it by means of the next st. knit plain. These 
two rounds form one pattern row, and are repeated 
thirty-four times without changing the number of 
stitches, but the beads should always come trans- 
posed. IA the 35th, 36th, and 37th pattern rows, at 
the beginning of the round, going back, cast off al- 
ways 8 st., and in the 38th pattern row cast off the \ 
remaining st. ‘Take up all the edge st. on a needle, NANA 
and join them with the foundation st. Take up the 
st. of one side edge on needles (60 st.), and on these 
knit in ribbed design thirty rounds, always going for- 
ward, working always alternately 2 k. (knit plain), 2 p. (purled), 
and then cast off the st. For the points on the upper edge of the 
muffetee tie the working thread and the thread with which the 
work was begun together, take up the first 3 edge st., and knit 
them plain; * push the st. to the other end of the needle, carry 
the thread to the first st. on the wrong side of the work, and knit 
off the 3 st. as described; repeat twice from *. Carry the work- 
ing thread ayain to the first st. on the wrong side of the work, 


knit this and the following st. plain, and draw the first st. over [ joe Jee wee Y 


the latter, Knit plain the last st. on the needle, and draw the oe 
preceding st. over. Knit the following 2 edge st. to those on the as 
needle, and continue the points in the manner just described. 

These muffetees are comfortable and easily made, and are very 

pretty presents of one’s own handiwork, 
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Fig. 1.—Mavve Gros Grirs Basque.—Froxt.—[See Fig. 2. } 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XIL., Figs, 58-62. 
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Open-work Sirk Fancnon. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. LX., Fig. 46. 
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Foot-Muff 
with Hot-wa- 
ter Bottle. 
See illustration on 
page 60. 

Tue frame of 
this foot-muff con- 
sists -of an oval 
wooden box two 
inches and a half 
high, farnished with 
a lid, and designed 
to hold a hot-water 
bottle. ‘The sides 
of the box are sur- 
rounded with a 
cushion covered 
with blue cloth, on 


one side of which . 


is fastened a brass 
handle and mova- 
ble hooks for clos- 
ing the box. The 
lid of the box is 
covered with flan- 
nel and furnished 
with a cushion, 
which is fastened 
on the ends of the 
lid with elastic 
braid. ‘The cush- 
ion is ornamented 
in application em- 
broidery, and edged 
with strips of fur. 
The design of the 
embroidery is giv- 
en by Fig. 68, Sup- 
plement. Cut the 
design figures of 
blue and_ yellow 
cloth, apply them 
on a foundation of 
brown cloth, sew 
on gold braid with 
black silk for the 
border and for the 
vines, and edge the 
arabesques in half- 
polka stitch. Work 
the remaining em- 
broidery in point 
Russe and satin 
stitch. Cover the 
box on the under 
side with carriage 
leather. 


Embroidered Work-Basket. 
See illustration on page 60. 
Tuts basket is of wicker-work. The feet and 
handle are of bamboo bars. The basket is lined 
with lilac silk, and trimmed on the upper edge with 
pinked ruches of silk in a darker shade. The sides 
of the basket are furnished with pockets, which are 
cut of double lilac silk, interlined with net, and 
trimmed with ruches on the edge. On the bottom 
of the basket set crosswise two strips of white cloth 
pinked on both sides, which are ornamented in the 
design shown by Fig. 2, page 64, with herring-bone 
stitches of fawn-colored silk and with sprays of violets 
worked in satin, half-polka, and herring-bone stitch 
with violet and green shaded silk. The ends of the 
strips and the handle are trimmed with bows of 
pinked violet silk. 





TRAPS AND TRAPPERS. 
J iy two biggest and most important traps of all 
into which men fall are the choice of a profession 
and marriage. ‘The profession is baited with the 
chances lying in connection and the value of back- 
stairs influence, both of which are assumed to be bet- 
ter guides for the decision on which rests the harmony 
and real success of a life than any sentimentality of 
personal liking or natural fitness. But with what 
baits soever the various traps are filled by which the 
choice of a profession is determined, they are as noth- 
ing compared to those whereon marriage is decided. 
One might imagine that love and esteem—not one 
or the other, but both—should be thought the primal 
necessities for the good success of this grave con- 
vention. We are solicitous that the dwelling-house 
whieh is to last for life is carefully built upon sure 
foundations ; but we let the comradeship, which is 
to last for life too, come by hap-hazard, and we are 
not at all solicitous to make this as solid as the four 
walls wherein it is inclosed. We marry one we nei- 
ther love nor esteem, because a trap was flung in 
our way baited with wealth, position, title. We nev- 
er think of the moments when the human companion- 
ship of the husband or the wife we have chosen shall 
mean every thing, and these golden glittering baits 
nothing. We forget, that is, that the trap has both 
teeth and empty spaces, and that gold and luxury 
and a high-sounding title, how pleasant soever tl ey 
may be at odd moments, are not things whereon the 
heart can live. Other traps are baited with beauty, 
and the bait is swallowed greedily, as if there was no 
such destructive element as old age, and no such 
deadening effect as habit—as if one year’s splendor 
is to be joy enough for a lifetime, and the gray gloom 
to follow is not to count. Then there is that name 
less charm which we try to express by ‘ fascination. 
This does not necessarily include moral esteem or personal re 
spect, sympathy of disposition, likeness of nature, conformity 
of habits. It is ‘‘ fascination,” nothing more or less; and the 
happiness or misery of a life is founded on this misty vapor, this 
unstable wreath of rose-colored cloud, to share the fate of all 
things founded on appearance only, and clouds instead of solid 
marble. 

Manifold, too, are the traps laid for the discovery of that which 
we wish to keep concealed. Sudden questions asked with a 
profoundly unconscious air, that send the. blood up into your 
face and make your tongue cleave to the roof of your mouth, tell 
the astute trapper all that he or she wishes to know about that 
secret engagement of yours, which will be broken off by parents 
irate on both sides if it gets wind ; that little indiscretion of con 
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Fig. 2.—Mauve Gros Grain Basque.—Back.—|See Fig. |. | 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No, XIL, Figs, 58-62, 
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fidence given and not rebuked, given and perhaps 
returned, during last night’s moonlight ramble in 
the shrubbery ; those debts which are like mill- 
stones slung about your neck, and which are 
bringing you to the depths in stormy waters—all 
of which things you wish to keep as sacred as 
the priests of old wished to keep their mysteries. 
An unexpected remark made quickly, suddenly, 
affording no time for retreat or cover—a point- 
blank query to which you must give yes or no, 
a third more dubious method being impossible— 
a cruelly accurate suggestion, guess, presumption 
—and you are trapped. Confused, frightened, 
you do not see a way of escape. And maybe 
there is none for you to see. Your sense of 
truth which abhors lies, your moral courage which 
despises subterfuge, both are against you and on 
the side of the trapper. You are silent, and your 
silence is your condemnation; or you boldly as- 
sent to the surmise, which is opening your breast 
to the fire of the enemy. At any rate, you are 
trapped, and you live to know it, 





ROTHESAY BAY. 
By tue Avrnuor or “Jonn Harrrax, GentLeman.” 
Fu’ yellow lie the corn rigs far down the braid hill- 
ide ; 
It is the bonniest har’st fleld alang the shores o’ 
Clyde; 
And I'm a puir har’st lassie wha stan’ the lee-lang 


day 
Shearin’ the corn rigs o’ Ardbeg, aboon sweet Rothe- 
say Bay. 


Oh, I had ance a true love, now I hae nane ava, 

And I had three braw brithers, but I hae tint them a’; 

My faither and my mither sleep i’ the mools this day: 

I sit my lane amang the rigs aboon sweet Rothesay 
Bay. 


It’s a bonnie bay at the morning, and bonnier i' the 
noon. 

Bat it's bonniest when the sun draps and red comes 
up the moon, 

When the mist creeps ower the Cumbrays and Arran 


8 are gray, 
And the great black hills, like sleeping kings, sit 
grand roun’ Rothesay Bay. 


Then a wee sigh stirs my bosom and a saut tear 
blin’s my e’e, 

And I think o’ that far country where I wad like 
to be; 

But I rise content i’ the morning to wark while wark 
I may 

I’ the bonnie har’st field 0’ Ardbeg, aboon sweet 
Rothesay Bay. 





THE CAMPAIGN OF THE CALICO. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


SUPPOSE we are one of the most econoin- 

ical families that ever lived—in theory. But 
when it comes to execution—well, that isn’t alto- 
gether our fault; for if we mean to do right, yet 
find ourselves unable, nature would seem to bear 
a share of the responsibility. Isn't there a poet 
who bids us hope 

“That some slight good is also wrought 

yond self-satisfaction, 


When we are simply good ™ , thought, 
Howe’er we fail in action 


However, it isn’t merely a matter of goodness, 
but of necessity, with us; for we have only just 
so much money, and money is one of the things 
that won't stretch, and can’t be pieced out; and 
if we spend too freely here, we must go without 
there, and that’s all about it. 

Well, we always agree that the place for real 
economy is in our clothes. ‘To save at the table, 
we are sure, is the worst economy, for it only 
makes poor flesh and blood, and poor flesh and 
blood make a score of bills for journeys and med- 
icines and dainties, and so there is nothing gain- 
ed after all. 

And we don’t believe much in economizing in 
our pleasures, in our concerts and lectures and 
drives, because they secure mental health and 
keep up the spirits, and make it easier to do 
without the other things; and what in the world 
shouia we live for if we just passed a dull round, 
with no pleasures to hope for or remember? So 
we are always of one mind, you see, about the 
merit of an inexpensive wardrobe; we all be- 
lieve in having every thing we want, but in not 
wanting any thing that costs too much! And it 
is in this view of the subject that every fall Aunt 
Mat—she is our guardian—and Aunt Lucy be- 
gin the campaign of the calico. 

It is just, I say, as the Indian summer weather 
comes on that Aunt Mat says, ‘‘ Who is going 
down town to-day? Are you, Iida?” Ilda is 
named for Aunt Mat, and her sponsor, Ilda de- 
clares, seems to think she was born for the ex- 
press purpose of running her errands. ‘I want,” 
says Aunt Mat, ** some patterns of calicoes,” 

“Oh, Aunt Mat!” cries Ilda, ape). “is 
it the calico again ? Is. it really time ?” 

** Why, certainly it is,” says Aunt Mat. ‘‘ It—” 

**Certainly it is!” cries Aunt Lucy, with her 
usual explosive emphasis. 

**It is close upon cold weather now,” contin- 
ued Aunt Mat. ‘And I always have a new 
dress to go about house i in mornings, and I had 
better begin at once.” 

** And so must I,’ "ejaculates Aunt Lucy. 

Pi 2 I do despise a calico,” says Ilda, with a 
8 

“y don’ t know why, my dear,” answers Aunt 
Mat. ‘“‘Itis the most useful dress in the world. 
It washes so, you know, And a person can’t be 
rinsing out the breakfast cups and cleaning the 
ornaments, attending to plants and wiping books 
and going about mornings when the coal-dust of 
the fires is flying, in a dress that won't wash. 
Uh yes, indeed, there is no such economy in any 
thing as there is in a calico.” 

“Certainly!” explodes Aunt Lucy again. 





** We have always had calicoes since time began, 
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and I for one shall never give in to the new- 


fangled notion that a calico is contemptible. A 
calico is good enough for me!” 
‘** But there’s no warmth in a calico,” I ob- 


serve, 

**No,” says Ilda; ‘‘it’s as cold as a shroud.” 

**Tida!” explodes Aunt Lucy, snapping her 
shears together, like Atropos. 

**Tida!” cries Aunt Mat. 

** Well, find me any thing colder,” says Ilda. 

“* You find me some pretty patterns!” says 
Aunt Mat, Then, laughing at Ilda’s saucy face, 
‘* Something dark but cheerful, stout and fine—” 

** Dark but cheerful,” repeats Ilda, ‘‘ stout and 
fine; that is to say, black but white, thick but 
thin. I'll do my best.” And Ilda looked at me 
and laughed—we had been through too many 
campaigns of the calico not to know how they 
usually turned out—for Aunt Mat’s ideal of a cal- 
ico was simply an impossibility. 

**T don’t want any thing, you know, with a 
border,” said Aunt Mat, reflectively, as Ilda put 
the dagger through her hat preparatory to go- 
ing. ‘*I hate pretenses. I don’t make believe 
my calico’s cashmere.” 

‘“*T'm sure I think a border is a necessary fin- 
ish,” said one of us. 

“*T can finish it soon enough myself,” an- 
swered Aunt Mat, ‘‘and a border only makes 
it look like patchwork. No, I don’t want a bor- 
der at all. Look at Bridget’s, with a border 
like two rows of lace round the skirt! I 
shouldn't trim a calico with lace if I was as rich 
as Croesus.” 

‘*No border!” said Aunt Lucy, biting her 
thread. 

“Wi ell, tell me exactly what you do want, 
then,” said the shopper. 

‘*T want a dozen patterns; warra and bright- 
looking, and not easily soiled. Something neat—” 

“IT know. Dirt-color, to hide the dirt.” 

‘**I'm ashamed of you, Ilda!” exploded Aunt 
Lucy again. ‘ You are shocking!” 

‘*T'm ashamed of getting a perfect bed-quilt 
of patterns, and then, ten to one, never buying 
any,” said Ida, still eoquetting with her hat and 
hair before the glass. ‘‘ Any body 'd suppose I 
was just. going round and begging rags for the 
rag-bag.” 

Now the rag-bag was Aunt Lucy's especial 
perquisite. She was always telling us that a 
penny saved was a penny earned, as she emp- 
tied the various receptacles for rags all over the 
house; and she was always quarreling with the 
ragman and vowing he gave her poor weight, 
while he declared she wouldn’t be satisfied even 
if he let her wet the rags. And after her sales 
she was always showing us the bit of money the 
rags brought in—always a very dirty rag itself— 
and laying out that money to such an extent 
that, like Pharaoh's kine, it seemed to eat up all 
the rest of the income. So this was an especial 
insult. 

**You needn’t get any patterns at all for me,” 
said Aunt Lucy, in wrath, and withdrawiag her 
forces from the campaign. 

“*T shall,” returned Lda. 

**T sha’n’t look at them if you do, and I 
sha’n’t take them on any account.” 

“T don’t believe you can resist,” says Ilda, 
gayly, ‘if I bring up a bright blue check with a 
yellow dot in it, or a scarlet ground with a green 
palm leaf.” 

“Don't you bring up any patterns for me, I 


y- 

**Oh, Lucy!” expostulates Aunt Mat. 

**T don’t care. I never had any opinion of 
her taste, and I wouldn’t trust it now to buy a 
duster. After all I’ve done for the little minx! 
And you can tell Lawrence Frink I said so!” 
cried Aunt Lucy, anger burning up her lachry- 
mose inclination. ‘Talk of taste, and being 
willing to wear such a name as Frink !” 

“T never said I was willing to wear it,” re- 
turned Ilda. ‘* A person—adown-trodden wom- 
an—can’t say she’s willing till she’s asked.” 

**T don’t suppose it’s possible,” said Aunt 
Lucy, ‘‘that you'd like to de the asking your- 
self.” 


““You give me credit, ma'am,” said Ilda, 
sweeping her a courtesy. And it was in this 
amiable fashion that we usually began the cam- 
paign of the calico. ‘* You give me credit. I'll 
bring you a pattern, to express my thanks, that 
shall have Japanese pagodas stamped all over it. 
That’s quite the fashion now, you know. After 
despising Chinese and Japanese art for twenty 
centuries, we have just discovered that theirs is 
the only art, and ours is nothing to it, and we 
are all going to appear as walking and pictorial 
illustrations of the superiority of Japanese and 
Chinese perspective.” 

**T don’t know about that,” said Lawrence 
Frink, at the door; ‘ but I know that accord- 
ing to the present modes yon are all getting 
‘small by degrees and beautifully less."—Bridget 
let me in, Miss Matilda.—Are you ready for a 
little drive, Ilda?” 

**T’m always ready,” said Ilda. 
don’t know the mercy of your deeds. It is one 
day’s respite from the patterns.” And off went 
the two merry things behind Lawrence's high- 
stepping black horse. 

But the next day Aunt Mat brought up her 
ferces to the charge again, and Iida was recom- 
missioned to find the dozen patterns. 

“They all laugh when they see me coming, 
Aunt Mat,” said Ilda. ‘‘They know what it 
portends—the cierks, I mean.” 

“*They would laugh on the other side of their 
mouths if they didn’t see you coming, or any 
body else either, to buy their goods,” said Aunt 
Lucy, who, though it was no longer her quarrel, 
could not forbear mingling in the fray. 

**But they know I’m not baying—I'm only 
patterning. And it is so ridiculous to make such 
a circumstance of a ninepenny calico.” 

**Tt wouldn’t be ridiculous to make a circum- 
stance of buying a-quarter of a yard of tape, if 


“And you 


I was particular in tape,” ‘mildly intend Aunt 
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at. 

** But, Aunt Mat, why don’t you get a de- 
laine? You are deceived by this ethereal mild- 
ness into thinking a calico is warm enough for 
winter. That's the way you get your colds.” 

= Oh, I always wear a thick under-jacket with 
one.” 

** And make your figure all of a bunch! I 
don’t believe Uncle Matthias will have any thing 
to say to such a figure when the ship comes in.” 

**Oh, go along!” said Aunt Mat. 

** Well, if I must, I must. I can see those 
clerks all grinning at me now. I dare say they 
have a nickname for me—they call me Rags, or 
Scraps, or—” 

** Nonsense. ‘They say there's a sensible girl, 
who looks ahead, and isn’t going to buy a thing 
that won't wash.” 

**Isn’t going to run the tremendous risk of in- 
vesting a dollar and a half—” 

** A dollar and a half is—” 

‘*T know—a good deal of money,” laughed 
Ilda. “‘ I suppose you won’t go any higher than 
the ninepenny prints ?” 

‘* Well, if there are any at ten —_ you may 
look at them, and bring up a few too 

**Oh Lord!” said Ilda. 

** You ought to be thankful, Ilda, that you can 
afford to buy even a ten-cent calico,” said Aunt 
Lucy, severely. 

“Tt will be the day of small blessings when 
I’m thankful for that,” said Ilda; and off she 
went, just, as it happened, as Lawrence Frink 
came round the corner. There always seems to 
be a kind fate in the happenings of girls and 


vs. 

Well, after Aunt Mat had looked out of the 
window some twenty times, wondering what kept 
Ilda, Ilda came back, and—she had forgotten all 
about the patterns! I was sure she would. 

‘‘That’s just the way!” cried gentle Aunt 
Mat, in almost as much vexation as Aunt Lucy 
had been in ever since the outrage of the rag- 
bag. ‘‘If Lawrence Frink had wanted those 
patterns—” 

** He'd have got them himself,” said Ilda, in 
indignation. 

“I will go down and get mine myself,” re- 
plied Aunt Mat, with majesty, and as if she 
could inflict no further punishment. 

**No, you won't,” said Ilda, putting an arm 
round her neck, and bringing her rosy roguish 
face so near that Aunt Mat couldn’t help kissing 
it. ‘*What would Uncle Matthias say if he 
came ashore and met you begging little scrids 
of calico?” 

Then Aunt Mat boxed her ears gently, and 
we were all good-natured again. Uncle Matthias, 
by-the-way, was a supposititious lover of our con- 
juring, who was always coming home from sea, 
but who never came, and whom we always kept 
hanging in effigy over Aunt Mat’s head, so to 
say ; and whether our impertinence vexed her or 
not, she usually ended by laughing with us. It 
wasn’t so preposterous to think she should have 
a lover, for she was a sweet smooth-faced woman, 
still under fifty, with a soft shell pink on her 
cheek and shining dark eyes, and if there were 
some few threads of silver in her hair, they only 
showed how black the rest of that hair was. 
We two girls often used to say to each other 
what a pretty bride Aunt Mat would make! but 
then nobody else seemed to be of our opinion, 
and the supposititious Uncle Matthias still re- 
mained supposititious. 

Before tea that same day Ilda had run down 
town again, and had come home with a dozen 
patterns and hidden them under Aunt Mat’s 
plate, expecting to give her a pleasant surprise. 

Doubtless Aunt Mat was pleased. But aft- 
er a glance, ‘‘ I don’t think they are very pretty 
ones,” said she. ‘*Couldn’t you find any thing 
brighter ?” 

** You wouldn't have been satisfied, Aunt Mat, 
if they had been cloth of gold!” 

‘*Not unless they were pretty cloth of gold. 
I don’t want to be ungracious, dear; but I don’t 
want to make a guy of myself. My calico must 
be as pretty in its way,as my foulard.” 

‘** Well, perhaps these will be prettier by day- 
light. J thought they were pretty.” 

‘*T want something that will be pretty by can- 
dle-light and daylight too. Sometimes—mar- 
malade and preserve and catchup days—I wear 
my calico till after dark. I shouldn't like to 
have Squire Melbourne coming in to pay me the 
rent of the Longacre field, just as he always 
does, at an unexpected time, and find me in a 
harlequin’s dress. Or Doctor Nelson either. I 
don’t know—I think you'll have to try again.” 

The next day I was going down town, and I 
went to another store and brought back a fresh 
handful of patterns. 

‘*T wonder if they'll wash,” said Aunt Mat. 
“*That’s pretty—rather. And I like that polka 
spot. But then people are going to wear plaids, 
they say. That black vine on the chocolate 
ground is good.” 

‘*Neat but not gaudy,” said Ilda. 

“They are all very much prettier than those 
Ilda brought up,’ ’ interpolated Aunt Lucy. 

‘* But sombre; yes, sombre,” said Aunt Mat, 
her finger on her lip and her manner sibylline. 
‘*No, I don’t like the rose-bud—it’s too young; 
nor the daisy, nor the morning-glory on the 
black ground.” 

‘* ].don’t care what they say of William Mor- 
ris and his school,” exclaimed Ilda there; “‘ cal- 
icoes and wall-papers are no places for realistic 
designs ; and I wouldn’t bring any up—” 

** Nobody asked you to bring any wall-papers 
up,” said Aunt I ~*;, delightedly. 

** You are quite right,” said Aunt Mat. ‘‘ The 
repetition of positive shapes tires one to death. 
There should be only hints and suggestions of 
objects there.” 

“‘Oh, Aunt Mat, if you're not carrying high 
art and the ideal into a ninepenny calico!” I 








** You'll be running them into the ‘ial 
next.” 

* Begin right with your ninepenny things, 
Louisa, and you'll come out right with your hun- 
dred-dollar things,” said Aunt Mat. 

**T never have any hundred-dollar things.” 

**You would,” said Aunt Lucy, “if you wore 
calicoes instead of silks every day.” 

** Why, Aunt Lucy,” I exclaimed, ‘‘look at 
this silk! I couldn’t wear it any where else ex- 
cept at home. And I didn’t wear it week-days 
till it was impossible to wear it holidays. Why, 
it's been turned and sponged and court- -plaster- 
ed, and it’s all slits now in the gathers.” 

‘*Then you ought to be ashamed to wear it at 
all. Rags!” sniffed Aunt Lucy. 

“Oh, a silk’s a silk, and shows, at any rate, 
that you have had something.” 

** And a calico shows you will have something. 
I think I'll go down myself and bring up some 
patterns to-morrow, Matilda.” 

Go she did. And she came home very tired 
and very cross, and without any patterns. She 
had seen nothing pretty at all in the common 
calicoes ; but the English prints were lovely. 

“But they cost twice as much,” said Aunt 
Mat, with open eyes. 

““T don’t care!” exploded Aunt Lucy, defiant 
ofeconomy. ‘*They’re lovely.’ . 

‘*T'll get some patterns,” said Ilda, rapturous- 
ly; and her next day’s expedition procured a 
score of snips from half the stores in the place. 

All that day Aunt Mat was going round the 
house with small scraps of wet calico over her 
fingers that she was just washing, or just starch- 
ing, or just drying; and these were pressed be- 
tween handkerchiefs, and those between newspa- 
pers, and others with an iron, and you couldn't 
open a book but out one tumbled; and they 
were every one bright and beautiful when she be- 
gan, and every one faded and ghastly when she 
had done. ‘‘I declare I could cry,” said Aunt 
Mat. ‘*It seems as if people had left off making 
any thing good. When we were young, calicoes 
were beauties.” 

‘* When we were young, Matilda!” 
Lucy. ‘‘ Jam young now.” 

** You are fifty-three years old, Lucy Martin, 
if that’s young,” said Aunt Mat, with uncommon 
acrimony,’for her feelings were perturbed by the 
calico. 

‘“*That’s young w hen you expect to live to 
ninety-three.” 

‘*T don't know what you found your expecta- 
tions on.” 

** Chiefly on my life-insurance, that I have to 
pay a couple of hundred a year upon, and that it 
will be just my luck to have to pay for forty years 
to come for the benefit of two ungrateful ‘chits 
who are unwilling to bring up a pattern of calico 
from a shop for me!” 

**T should think you'd be ashamed of your- 
self, Aunt Lucy !” cried Ilda, bursting into tears. 

**T certainly should,” said Aunt Mat, with 
increasing severity, as Aunt Lucy tossed her 
head. (Oh, the campaign of the calico never was 
a peaceable one!) ‘** Any body else,” said Aunt 
Mat, ‘‘ would feel it a boon to be allowed to live 
and pay the premium for forty years. But that’s 
a side issue. Don’t be a baby, Ilda. There, 
wipe your eyes. I must say I don't see what 
I'm going to do about this calico.” 

** Why don’t you get a French calico, auntie?” 
said I. ‘* They're pretty as the English, and 
fast colors too.” 

** But they cost so much !” 

“Three times as much,” pronounced Aunt 
Lucy, with vigor. 

‘*But then they’re three times as pretty, 
and they last three times as long. There’s real 
economy in a French print. That one you 
wear now, those you've worn for four years, are 
French.” 

*“*T don’t know,” said Aunt Mat. 
might bring me up some patterns.” 

** We'll go down together,” said Ilda, wiping 
her tears with her long curl, ‘‘ and we'll take a 
big market-basket, a real hamper, and we'll bring 
up a bit of every French print in town.” 

“*T know what I shall do,” exploded Aunt 
Lucy here—‘“‘ I know what I shall do, very de- 
cidedly!” But she didn’t say, because here 
Squire Melbourne was ushered in by Bridget, 
and Ilda ran away to prepare for the concert to 
which Lawrence had invited her, and for the 
glory of which I was to dress her lovely hair. 
**T wish his name wasn’t Frink,” said Ilda. 

‘The next day we brought to Aunt Mat the re- 
quired specimens of the French prints, and they 
were just as exquisite as a poet could dream of. 
‘* It’s a great deal to pay for a calico, though, 
after all—forty cents a yard,” said Aunt Mat. 

** Well, what makes you, then?” said I. 
**You’ve a lot of good calicoes now. Adding 
one every fall in this way, you'll leave as many 
gowns as Queen Elizabeth. Forty cents a yard 
would almost buy 2 tamise.” 

**It does seem poor economy to pay forty for 
a calico when sixty buys a pretty reps,” said she. 

‘* And seventy-five a tolerable cashmere,” said 
Tida. 

“But they don’t wash.” 

‘*Mine’s been washed and dyed too.” 

“Can you get a cashmere for that? I won- 
der what sort. Woudd you mind bringing me a 
pattern ?” 

‘*T had a great deal rather get one of that than 
of calico,” said Ilda. And just then Aunt Lacy 
came into the room with a bundle. 

‘*That’s what J have done,” said she. “ And 

there's my calico over and done with. 
Kerr was going up to the city, and I trusted her 
to choose me one of those advertised at eight 
cents. And that’sit. She saw some at six and 
a quarter, as good but not so pretty, and too 
light.” 

Aunt Mat opened the bundle thrown down. 
‘*'That almost decides me on the cashmere,” said 
she. ‘You can give it to Bridget to scrub in, 


said Aunt 
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Lucy ; it’s fit for nothing else. I never saw any 
thing uglier.” : 

‘Tt cost me just one dollar,” cried Aunt Lucy. 
‘‘ Mary Kerr thinks it pretty, and I am very well 
satisfied with it, and I shall do no such thing,” 
she said, coherently. 

‘‘Very well. But you let me see the cash- 
mere patterns, girls, and perhaps I can make my 
old calicoes do.” 

Yet, when we brought up the cashmeres, it 
must be confessed they were not of the finest. 
** It is a pity to pay so much, and not pay a little 
more col get something better,” said Aunt Mat. 
But we were quite prepared for her, and I took 
from my porte-monnaie on the instant some other 
pieces. ‘‘ These are a dollar fifty,” said I, ‘‘ and 
really worth the money.” 

‘* So they are,” said Aunt Mat. 
dress goods are! 
gance—” 

**T don’t know why,” said Aunt Lucy, always 
ready for the other side. ‘‘ You haven't had a 
nice dress since the one you wore to Mrs. Mel- 
bourne’s funeral, a couple of years ago.” 

** Well, I haven’t needed it. My wardrobe is 
all I need if I were to start for France to-mor- 
row.” 

‘* Then what makes you get any thing else at 
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** How cheap 
Yet it seems an extrava- 


‘Oh, a person grows so tired of the same 
dresses! and a variety is good economy. But I 
don’t know about this, girls. ‘There’s your Aunt 
Lucy, cutting oft her own calico, and [ not only 
shouldn't venture to cut for myself any thing so 

- nice, but I should be paying for a single yard of 
mine more than she pays for the whole of hers!” 

** With no comparison between them,” said I, 

“Tknowit. A dollar and a half: I saw silks. 
advertised for that.” 

** Beauties at two and a half.” 

‘*T wish I could see them. I do so hate to go 
shopping! I'll keep these patterns. But sup- 
posing you should bring up some bits of silk? 
You needn't mind stopping at two and a half. 
I should like to look at some nice ones. And 
when you are buying silks it is the best economy 
to get nice. If it wasn’t such an undertaking I'd 
go down myself.” 

**Oh, we'd like to, Aunt Mat,” cried Ilda, 
‘* I’m going to look at silks on my own account. 
I suppose you want black.” 

“‘ Are the colored ones dearer? What! cheap- 
er? Well, you might bring me some of both. It 
won't do any hurt to see them. And [ should 
like a pretty dove-color.” 

Aunt Lucy laughed, and cut out her gores with 
a great flourish of her scissors. 

‘** Now, Aunt Lucy, let those laugh that win,” 
said Ilda. ‘‘ Aunt Mat’s going to have a nice 
dress instead of an absurd calico, and you're go- 
ing to have an absurd calico and give me the dif- 
ference—you know you are!” 

But Aunt Lucy only laughed again. . 

What a light-hearted afternoon we made of our 
shopping the day that followed! Lawrence Frink 
joined us at one of the shop doors, and we went 
laughing up and down, getting patterns of every 
thing and making merry over every thing. While 
I was looking at the black silks, holding them up 
to the light and rubbing little surreptitious cor- 
ners, Ilda undertook the dove-colors, and Law- 
rence went with her into the place where the gas 
was lighted. 

‘*There’s nothing like the patterns I have,” 
said Ilda, as we took our long walk home shortly 
afterward. ‘‘ They are beautiful as the hang- 
ings of the tabernacle.” 

** You ridiculous girl!” said I. 

** See if I am!” said she, and she took Law- 
rence’s arm in the quickly gathering twilight, 
and went along leaning on it in a pleasant, con- 
fident way I didn’t understand, while, as I walk- 
ed at his other side, Lawrence caught my hand 
with such a strange pressure that I snatched it 
away indignantly. 

** Lawrence!” I cried. 

**Oh, you ridiculous girl!” exclaimed Ilda, 
and then both she and Lawrence laughed— 
laughed almost all the way home, one setting off 
the other, and sometimes Ilda dropped his arm 
and went capering round us in the half dark, like 
a little wild creature, till I didn’t know what to 
make of her. 

Squire Melbourne chanced to be sitting in the 
parlor as we went in, and Aunt Mat was just 
stooping to put some light sticks to the open fire 
on the hearth. Perhaps it was that which gave 
her such a color as she rose, and Aunt Lucy 
came bringing in the gas taper. 

**Lawrence is going to stay to tea, Aunt 
Lucy,” said Ilda, after the greetings. 

** And so is Mr. Melbourne,” said Aunt Lucy. 
**Did you have a pleasant walk, girls, and did 
you get the patterns ?” 

“* Yes,” said Ilda, tossing off her hat. ‘‘ Lou- 
ise has no end of black silk patterns—a bagful ; 
and I’ve no end of dove-colors, and one calico— 
such a beauty !—and one that I am going to have 
myself! There, Aunt Mat, which will you have? 
—there’s the calico, there’s the black silk, there’s 
the dove-color. This is mine,” and she glanced 
up, laughing, and with a quick color streaming 
over her face, as her eye fell on Squire Melbourne, 
till it looked as much like mother-of-pearl as any 
thing else, while she held her two hands clasped 
over something they concealed. 

‘Didn't I tell you it was just as beautiful as 
the hangings of the tabernacle?” she said, as 
Lawrence came round and put his arm about 
her, and she opened her hands and disclosed a 
piece of white wedding silk, and as she displayed 
it, Lawrence bent and kissed her before us all. 

In another minute Aunt Mat and Aunt Lucy, 
and, if you'll believe it, Squire Melbourne him- 
self—all of us—were kissing her too. And when 
we were through with the laughing and crying 
and embracing, Aunt Mat took up the patterns 
that lay upon the table. 

** And this is mine,” said she, choosing the 





palest of the dove-colors. ‘‘It has undergone a 
great metempsychosis, to be sure, since it began 
life a calico, but I am to undergo a greater. For 
girls, do you know, that ship you are always 
so merry over, has come in, and this—this”— 
and there Squire Melbourne took her trembling 
hand in his and kissed it—‘*‘ this is your uncle 
Matthias!” 





ENGLISH GOSSIP. 


Mr. Pollaky, the Private Detective. — London Money- 
Lenders, — Jeremiah Horrox.— Albert the Goody- 
Goody. 

MONG the other American institutions 
which are growing in this country, not- 
withstanding the note of warning that our con- 
servative press is constantly sounding, is that of 
interviewing. A gentleman who, in the news- 
paper called The World, undertakes to describe 

‘**our civilization” has been lately interviewing 

that king of private detectives called Pollaky, 

who has succeeded to the throne of Dickens's 

Inspector Field. ‘This individual's mission is to 

command an army of spies, who look after our 

domestic morality, and make themselves gener- 
ally useful in getting up evidence for the divorce 
courts, His mansion is an unpretending one, 
but he is supposed to have the mastery over 
many @ puissant nobleman and city magnate 
by reason of the secrets in his drawer. Some- 
times, it seems, he is employed to find out what 
never occurred, which would appear to be a little 
tempting ; but as he is not paid for the discovery, 
but only for his services, he assures us that he al- 
ways acts upon the square. A gentleman came 
to him one day who had doubts of his young 
wife. He was an old gentleman, much away 
from home, and when he was at home found 
it filled with gay company. ‘‘I suspect her; I 
am very miserable; and I must know if my sus- 
picions are well founded.” She was accordingly 
watched by the emissaries of Mr. Pollaky as a cat 
watches a mouse, bat turned out to be as pure as 
the driven snow. By-and-by the /ady comes to 

Pollaky: ‘“‘ I want you to watch my husband. I 

suspect the wicked old wretch. Do you know 

him?” Of course Pollaky had never heard of 

him, but he set his emissaries to watch him as a 

terrier watches a rat. , The husband also turned 

out as pure as the driven snow. Presently he 
drove to Pollaky: ‘‘So, Sir, you have been 
watching me? It is, however, most fortunate 
that you did so. My wife told me of her un- 
just suspicions, and in a moment of remorse ex- 
claimed, ‘John, I set Pollaky to watch you.’ 

‘My dear,’ said I, ‘I also set Pollaky to watch 

you.’”’ Nothing could be more affecting than 

their mutual confessions. Thanks to Pollaky, 
there is at least one happy couple in the world. 

His modest boast is that he has in his employ- 

ment gentlemen who will ‘walk with you, and 

about you, and up you, and down you, and you 
will not know it.’ 

For all The World says, however, I believe 
there are several married couples in the metro 
olis who have never employed Mr. Pollaky’s 
services, or been ‘‘ walked up and down” by his 
confidential friends without knowing it. The 
last act of this audacious newspaper has been to 
publish the names and addresses of the chief 
London usurers, with choice accounts of their 
‘*relatives and antecedents.” Nine out of ten 
of them, it seems, are Jews, who have adopted 
the name, if not the faith, of Christians, and al- 
most all are connected with one.another by blood 
or marriage. The spiders’ webs are all hung 
from one family tree. 

There are some discoveries for which it is diffi- 
cult to reward folks, even when we have the best 
intentions. Fora hundred times—and who shall 
say how many hundreds ?—the planet Venus, for 
instance, must have made her transit across the 
disk of the sun undetected by mortal eye, until 
a young scholar, on the 4th of December, 1639, 
discovered the phenomenon. He was but two- 
and-twenty when he died, and lived in as great 
obscurity as the transit itself had done, at the 
village of Hoole, near Liverpool, where he had 
set up a rude observatory. Last week there 
were no less than seventy stations erected in the 
uttermost parts of the world for the observation 
of this same phenomenon, in which half a dozen 
civilized nations vied with one another in doing 
honor to science: but who has lifted a glass ([ 
don’t mean a telescope) to his lips in honor of 
Horrox ? 

The Life of the Prince Consort, which has just 
been published under the sanction of the Queen, 
is, as might be expected, of a very different de- 
scription from that of the Greville Memoirs. 
Prince Albert was, no doubt, quite another sort 
of man from the two kings who preceded him ; 
but he is here set forth as so very good as al- 
most to be ‘*goody-goody.” Mr. Theodore 
Martin, who is the editor of the work, is, as 
every body knows, a’man of great talent, one of 
the best translators in Europe, and who had the 
good taste to choose Miss Helen Faweit for his 
wife; but talent and taste can do but little for a 
man’s work when a Queen, whose husband is the 
subject of it, superintends the proof-sheets. The 
first volume of it, at least, is not so much a bi- 
ography as a panegyric. Now the fact is that 
we have almost had enough in this country al- 
ready of memorials of ‘‘ Albert the Good.” That 
he was a well-meaning and well-instructed prince, 
eminent for domestic virtues, is beyond question ; 
but his disposition was not genial, and he gave 
himself intolerable airs. Even from his publish- 
ed letters it is clear that he was not without the 
faculty of looking after his own interests. The 
Queen, though resolved to marry him, was in- 
clined for what young ladies generally term (with 
a sigh) ‘a long engagement ;” and this did not 
suit the Prince's views. 

‘Tam ready to submit to delay if I have only 
some certain assurance to go upon. But if, after 
waiting for three years, I should find that the 








Queen no longer desired the marriage, it would 
place me in a ridiculous position, and would to a 
certain extent ruin all my prospects for the fu- 
ture.” This was a very rational view of the 
case, and one strongly recommended by common- 
sense, but it is not the view of an angel, and the 
endeavor of Mr. Theodore Martin § Co. is to 
represent him in the latter capacity. If it were 
not for this, every reader would pity the Prince, 
and sympathize with him in his complaints as 
respects his isolation and undefined position. He 
resented his private secretary being provided for 
him by Lord Melbourne. 

“Think of my position! I am leaving my 
home, with all its old associations, all my bosom- 
friends, and going to a country in which every 
thing is new and strange to me—men, language, 
custom, and modes of life. Except yourself [her 
Majesty], I have no one to confide in. And is 
it not even to be conceded to me that the two 
or three persons who have the charge of my pri- 
vate affairs shall be persons who already com- 
mand my confidence?’ After the marriage took 
place the action of the opposition in Parliament 
(led by Joseph Hume), as respected his stipend, 
annoyed the Prince very much. He was un- 
questionably fond of money, and ‘‘ Joey Hume” 
cut twenty thousand pounds out of his proposed 
fifty thousand a year, to his great discontent. 
The question of his precedence was also a very 
sore one with him; yet, for all that, he made an 
excellent husband. ‘The letters that passed be- 
tween the young husband and wife are models 
of what domestic correspondence should be. 

The present installment of the biography ex- 
tends only to the birth of the Princess Louise in 
1848. ‘The most interesting morsel occurs early 
in the volume, and is the description of how the 
young princess was informed of the high destiny 
that awaited her. She was twelve years old be- 
fore any one whispered to her that she was heir- 
ess to the throne. She was then informed of the 
fact by a genealogical table newly placed in her 
historical text-book by her governess. ‘I will 
be good,” said the thoughtful lady: ‘‘ there is 
splendor, but there is more responsibility.” 

R. Kemer, of London. 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


\ \ HAT asight for a kingly visitant to behold, 

what a sight for every citizen at the grand 
holiday season of the year, were the mud-flowing 
streets which preceded the incoming New-Year! 
What pleasing impressions will Kalakaua carry 
away with him of our turbid thoroughfares! 
We venture to say he will see none to compare 
with them in all his tour. Perhaps it don’t 
matter so much that during the mud-wading, 
mud-bespattering season it is impossible for a 
gentleman, much less a lady, to present a decent 
appearance after walking a short distance. “1 
saw a lady to-day,’ remarked a gentleman in 
our hearing the other evening, ‘‘ whose dress was 
one mass of mud from the bottom up so high,” 
and he measured off about a foot on his wife’s 
dress. ‘There is no need of her getting it in 
such a condition,’ somewhat indignantly remon- 
strated a lady present. (We afterward learned, 
however, that this lady had not ventured into 
Broadway during the reign of snow and mud.) 
“T did not say there was any need of it,” court- 
eously responded the gentleman; ‘I only men- 
tioned it as a fact indicative of the condition of 
the streets.”” One of the most sensible fashions 
ever adopted by ladies is the short walking dress 
which does not touch the sidewalk. It is neat 
and appropriate. But what dress can be devised 
appropriate to the tide of filth through which 
even the most thoroughly protected man wades 
with disgust and contamination? We repeat 
that perhaps it does not matter so much that 
hundreds of garments are utterly ruined, but 
what about the lives sacrificed from such uni- 
versal ste of the most obvious sanitary 
laws? Diphtheria and scarlet fever as well as 
many other diseases are fostered, if not actually 
engendered, by foul streets and the unwholesome 
atmosphere arising from them. If the city gov- 
ernment is unable to keep the streets of the me- 
tropolis of America in a passable condition, then 
let the citizens rise in a body and devise means 
for relief. It is a reproach to our whole country 
that its largest city is ever suffered to remain a 
day in such a state as New York was-through the 
holiday season. 





Numerous Christmas gifts to the Infant Asy- 
lum are acknowledged by the managers. Among 
these were thirty-two worsted balls with rattles 
inside from one little girl; a large doll, balls, 
toys, and books from another; paper furniture, 
little > and various playthings from 
other little children. One little boy on Christ- 
mas morning went to the asylum and said he 
had read about the poor children, and he had 
brought for them five dolls he had made him- 
self. They were cut out of brown pasteboard 
and painted. The arms and legs were tied on 
to the bodies, and a liberal use of ink had given 
the faces a savage and warlike expression. 





By a new application of photography which 
has lately appeared in England any lace design 
can be transferred to silk, so that the latter ma- 
terial appears to be covered with delicate lace. 





Devotion to science becomes alarming. <A 
young Frenchman recently issued the following 
advertisement: 

“A young man of twenty, healthy, and possessing 
a strong constitution, offers himself as a subject to a 
doctor or medical stadent. He is willing to undergo 
any kind of operation, even at the risk of its proving 
fatal, on payment of £200, as he is in want of that 
sum to carry out a scientific experiment.” 

A terrible disaster is reported from the sea. 
The Cospatrick, an emigrant ship bound from 
London to New Zealand, was burned at sea on 
November 17, and it is supposed that 465 lives 
were lost. A few survivors reached the island 
of St. Helena, and have reported briefly this dis- 
tressing calamity. 








An attempt has been made in Germany to 
change snow by compression into an ice-like 
mass, to be used as a substitute for ice. The 
snow, over which a little water is poured, is 
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placed in a chest made of strong planks, fasten- 
ed together by strong iron hinges. Pressure 
bei.g applied, the water congeals into ice, and, 
freezing, binds together the separate fragments 
of snow. A block of snow thus prepared is 
found to keep well in the ice-chest. 

Not long ago a letter passed through the Post- 
office of Trinidad, California, bearing an address 
of which the following is a verbatim et literatim 
copy: 

“ Mister —— Eskire, 15 mills abuve Humbalt Bey, 
Calafurnia, U. 8. Amurika, whar Hoopper has got a 
Melle Smith and Daughtherty got one ther tu.” 





Westminster Abbey is now protected from 
fire by an elaborate arrangement which has cost 
over £2000. The tanks, pipes, hydrants, and 
hose are so arranged that one man, unaided, 
will be able to turn on the water to any point 
of danger, and a continuous supply of water can 
be kept up an hour without aid from the fire- 
companies. 





Every mother should remember at this season 
that a smal) body is much more easily chilled, and 
therefore needs much more protection against 
cold, than a large one; and that a child, except 
when in active exercise, should be comparative- 
ly much more warmly clothed than a vigorous 
adult. 





Various suggestions to Sunday-school teach- 
ers have been given by Ralph Wells, Some of 
them are excellent for the teachers of any 
schools. For example: 

“Tf a pupil gives a Ee answer, make the most of 
it. On no account let him know that it is poor, or he 
will never answer again. 

* Do not use notes on your lesson before the class, 
== your eyes on their eyes. : 

“Do not allow three or four children to do all the 
talking, questioning, and ——- If there is a pre- 
cocious child in the class, see that he answers only his 
share. If there is a dull child, be sure to get some- 
thing from him, and enlarge upon it a little for his en- 
couragement.” 

Sunshine seems to be good for almost every 
thing. It is said to be the very best soporific, 
and sleepless people are recommended to court 
the sun. 

The residence of the Empress of Russia at 
San Remo is a large building, well located, but 
mot possessing any architectural beauty. It 
will accommodate about thirty persons who 
form the suite of her Majesty. The Empress 
occupies apartments on the first floor, which 
have been redecorated and furnished anew. 
Thirty thousand francs are paid for the season. 
A magnificent piano has been placed in the grand 
saloon, the tone of which is said not to be sur- 
passed. The Empress is very fond of music, and 
has several excellent musicians among her at- 
tendants. 





An Albany poet narrates, in stanzas too nu- 
merous to be transferred to this column, how he 
strolled among the market carts which, as ev- 
ery visitor remembers, do congregate upon the 
hill below the Capitol; how he fell into conver- 
sation with a lovely Shakeress in charge of one 
of them, who gave him enticing advice to join 
the Shaker community; how he pondered, hesi- 
tated, declined; and how a tear dropping from 
her bright eye turned the conversation to the 
following happy result: 

“*But thou wilt go with me?’ I cried. 
‘Fair virgin, let us be 
In holy bonds, by solemn rites, 
Our own community.’ 


“*My life, my fortune, all I have, 
I tender now to you; 
I live in a three-story house, 
And I am well-to-do.’ 


“*Wilt go with me ?—you hesitate ? 
A brown-stone front, you know—’ 
Down came she from the wagon box 
And answered me, ‘I go.’” 





It is said that to ameliorate climate, and to as- 
sist in prevention of injury against extreme cli- 
matic cold in winter and of the frosting of the 
germ bud of the fruit in spring, all orchards 
should have planted, in and among them indis- 
criminately, evergreen trees at distances each 
of not more than 150 feet apart. Such a course 
pursued, we have no doubt, will render greater 
health to the trees, and be productive of more 
regular and uniform crops of fruit. 





A most singular case of somnambulism and 
suicide is recorded in a French journal. A Pa- 
risian jeweler, inconsolable for the loss of his 
wife, became a sleep-walker. He was accus- 
tomed to wear a gold necklet, one of his late 
wife’s favorite ornaments, and he used to say to 
his friends that the necklet daily grew smaller, 
and that his wife was thus } agemey killing 
him, much to his joy. The fact was that the 
somnambulist rose every night and went in his 
sleep down to his instruments, knocked off a 
link of the necklet, and put on the fastening 
again. Next morning he found the necklet 
smaller, and, having no recollection of what he 
had done, attributed the event to supernatural in- 
fluence. This contirued until quite lately, when 
the necklet had grown so small that in fastening 
it on the hapless widower literally garroted him- 
self to death. 

A member of a very important furniture house 
of Paris, which is now manufacturing three or 
four million frances’ worth of furniture for the 
summer palace of a great Oriental potentate, 
having learned that the chief steward of the 
French imperial family was passing through 
Paris, obtained an introduction to him, and, de- 
spite his refusal, succeeded in persuading him to 
take back with him to Chiselhurst a blotting- 
case, marvelously wrought, and which is valued 
at £400. This blotting-case is ornamented on 
one side in gold of various colors with the im- 
perial arms, crown, and emblems, and on the 
other side with a wreath of flowers very rich and 
tasteful. The interior envelope, containing the 
blotting-paper, is embroidered in silk, and seems 
to have come out of fairy hands. It is the work 
of many months. It seems that the donor of 
this gift did not belong to the Bonapartist party 
before the fall of the empire, nor did he desire 
to advertise his house, for his name has not been 
mentioned in the journals; but his present ap- 
pears to have been the result of a spontaneous 
homage and devotion. 
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[January 23, 1875. 
Border for Lingerie.—Darned 
Tulle and White Embroidery. 


To work this border transfer the de- 
sign to linen, baste Brussels tulle on 
the latter, and run the outlines of the 
flowers, leaves, and dots with embroid- 
ery cotton; then work the outlines in 
half-polka stitch, and darn the flowers, 
leaves, and dots with glazed cotton. 
Edge the design figures and the scal- 
lops on the edge of the border with 
button-hole stitches, work the lace 
stitches with fine thread, and cut away 
the tulle, as shown by the illustration. 
‘The crosses in the medallions are work- 
ed in point de reprise with fine thread. 
The upper edge of the border is finished 
with button-hole stitches, 


Border for Baskets, etc.—Satin, 
Half-polka, and Chain Stitch 
Embroidery. 

‘Tus border is worked on light brown 


cloth, which is cut in scallops on the ‘ “ 
5, iis gimme ; BorpeR FoR LInGeRIE.—DarnNepb ‘IcLte AND Waite EmBrorpery. 
edge, and trimmed with points of dark 


brown cloth. The embroidery is work- 
ed in satin, half-polka, and chain stitch with brown silk in two 
shades.- ‘The gold cord is sewed on with black silk. 


ta (great) prefixed, ¢. 7., Ta-liu (great 
six), and in this case our friend would 
become Chin Ta-liu (Gold Great Six), 
In writing his name on his visiting- 
card or elsewhere he would place the 
characters vertically in the order given. 
In some provinces it is common 
among intimates to add the familiar 
prefix of Ah to the second character 
of the name (ming)...... And this will 
account for the gumbers of Ahfoos, 
Ahchows, Ahlum, ete., to be met with 
among the natives of Canton. It is the 
usual practice with Chinese servants, 
especially those belonging to that prov- 
ince, when engaging themselves to for- 
eigners, to give in merely their names 
with this familiar prefix, and many 
wealthy brokers and compradores in the 
trade are thus known and designated 
among foreigners. But the habit has 
its rise in the contempt which the Can- 
tonese affect te have for foreigners, and 
it would not be tolerated among them- 
selves either between master and serv- 
ant or in business relations. ‘* Many 
and many a time,” says the British 
consul at Shanghai, ‘‘ have I experi- 
enced the greatest difficulty in inducing Chinese who have come 
before me to have agreements with British subjects attested to 
discover their proper surnames and names, there being such a 
rooted aversion in their minds to commit themselves by 
name to any arrangement entered into with a foreigner.” 
The names of gems, flowers, virtues, ete., are com- 
monly given to Chinese women, who, be it observed, 
when married, assume their husbands’ family or 
clan names—the custom in that respect coin- 
ciding, for a wonder, with our own. When, 
however, a married woman is mentioned in 
connection with judicial processes, she is fre- 
quently described by both her married and 
maiden surnames; thus we have seen in 
Chinese documents such expressions as 
the following: **‘ A woman of the town 
of Héng-yang, of the name of Lo by 
birth and ‘Tan by marriage, accuses,” 
ete.; and afterward the official, in 
writing of her case, alludes to her by 
both surnames, calling her *‘ the wom- 
an Tan-Lo.” We believe that this 
peculiarity is not very generally 
known ; at any rate, it does not ap- 
pear to have been noticed in any 
work upon Chinese manners and 
customs. The Chinese equivalents 
of Mrs. are She or Taitai, placed 
after the family name (the latter 
single character in their ming or term, we believe, being the one 
Christian name. In speaking of ; = == = usually applied to the wives of 
a person we place the fitle of court- = MMMM NAMM MTT i officials); so the wife of Mr. 
esy and the Christian names be- Brown would be called Chin She, 


fore the snrname; but the Chi- SSS lf ih uit literally ‘‘ Gold Madam.” 
nese, with that curious contrariety : ; 


of usage which pervades many of 
their habits and customs, do exact- 
ly the reverse. We say ‘‘ Robert 
John Jones ;” they put it ‘‘ Jones 
Robert John.” We say Mr. Jones, 
but a Chinaman reverses the order. 
With them the equivalents of Mister 
are Seén-shéng (elder born) and 
Iao-yeh (aged or revered grand- 
father), the latter being generally 
applied to the lower grades of civil 
and military officials. Consequently 
Mr. Jones becomes Wang Lao-yeh or 




































CHINESE PROPER NAMES. 
- China the names of men and places form part of 
the language to a much greater extent than they 
do in our own country, and they thus have a defi- 
nite meaning, many of them consisting of words 
in every-day use. 

Among the Chinese the family or clan name 
(answering to our surname) is termed the 
sing, and what we call the Christian name 
is with them the ming; in addition to 
these a man of letters has his tsze, or 
literary appellation, by which he is very 
generally known, especially in litera- 
ture, and he very often adopts, besides, 
one, and sometimes more, pseudo- 
nyms or noms de plume, which the 
Chinese comprehend under the ex- 
pression pieh hao. The sing is usu- 
ally expressed by one character, and 
the ming commonly by two, and 
therefore called shuang ming; poor 
people, however, as a Chinese grad- 
uate once told us, are frequently 
tan-ming-tih, i. ¢., they have but a 





TRADITION. 

F I were Ranger of the ‘‘ Sands 

of ‘Time,” or if Mr. Longfellow 

would kindly delegate to me some 

other authority consistent with re- 

publican ideas over that territory, 

I would immediately put up the fol- 
lowing notice : 

“Great men who propose leaving their 
foot-prints on these Sands are particularly 
requested to walk straight, and not to wear 
Wane Sein. ehé y al boots liable to make indistinct or irregular 

ang Seén-shéng, Wang (literally impressions. Small people detected in the 
*¢ prince”) being about as common a y use of boots which do not belong to them 
family name in China as Jones is with Leash i iiencemgl 
us. In formal written documents the 
practice is reversed, and the contrariety 
of the Chinese is again apparent. In ad- 
dressing, say, a dispatch to an official, we put 
tho names of the offices which he holds after 
his name, but the Chinese do the opposite. The 
following is a good example of their practice in 
this respect. ‘The individual addressed is a high 
official, whose Chinese surname is Chi, but who was 
better known to foreigners thirty years ago as Kiying; 
at the end of a dispatch addressed to this person wonld ap- 
pear in a perpendicular column, ‘‘A member of the imperial 
fumily of his Majesty the Emperor of the ‘I'a-ching [** Ta-ching,” belief that a Dickens or a Landseer, a Bentham, a Rossini, or 
literally “‘ Great Pure,” the Chinese appellation of the present 3 a Kean, has passed that way—a way leading not to the ‘‘ shining 
‘Tartar dynasty] Dynasty, Imperial Commissioner, a junior guard- SSS" table-lands,” but to the dismal swamps of mediocrity, 
ian of the heir-apparent, a President of the Board of War, and Thus in every profession we find traditions formed for the most 


And this is my reason why. The firm, 
sharp, swinging step of the truly Great— 
leading straight from point to point—may 
be followed, but not imitated. ‘The moment 
there is left the mark of a stumble, or a de- 
viation, or a limp, the Small seize upon it, and 
flatter themselves that because they have acquired 
the fuct they have adopted the form. So we find 
that if some masters of the art turn in their toes a 
little, or have a heel worn down, or a nail misplaced in 
the soles of their shoes, such peculiarity is adopted,-and 
the ‘‘forlorn and shipwrecked brother” is deluded into the 
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governor-general of the two Kiang provinces, Chi.” It may be ~ Camet's-RAIR CLoaK. part upon the faults of eminent men: tricks of tone, manner, 
interesting to mention that this official, in writing a dispatch to For pattern and description see Supplement, No. X., Figs. 47-51. expresssion, easily picked up, and which pass, so to speak, as 
another, would commence with the same string of titles followed trade-marks. . Where is the fledgeling doctor who does not speak 
by his surname. In familiar conyersation, however, and in un- | indicated by the expression for ‘ the people” or ‘‘the populace,” | of the baby as ‘‘us” when, culled in to prescribe for its little 


official notes, the Chinese place a man’s title after his family name: | viz.. po-sing, the literal meaning of which is the ‘‘ hundred sur- | ills? the embryo academician who does not begin with some trick 
thus, in speaking familiarly of the official just mentioned, a Chi- | names.” We must not, however, be understood to assert that | caught from an Etty or a ‘Turner? the aspirant for literary fame 
naman would call him Chi Tsung-tu, in reference to his rank as | the implication contained in this expression is exactly and liter- | who does not take his dip out of the dregs of some well-used 
Tsung-tu or governor-general of the two Kiang provinces, and | ally correct, for in point of fact the number of patronymics actu- | inkstand ? the ambitious ‘* general utility” who does not form him- 
the same remark holds good even with regard to military titles. ally in use is somewhat more than four hundred. In China, as | self upon the failings of a Macready.or a Mathews? Mamma 

‘The number of family or clan names in China is limited, as is | with us, there are Smiths, Browns, Joneses, and Robinsons; | would really be sure that her darling ought to have better advice, 
for Chin (gold), Chang (long), 
Wang (prince), and Shih (stone) 
, are quite as common surnames 
| in the Celestial Empire as our 
e own much-ridiculed patronym- 
ics are with us. 

With regard to what we call 
Christian names, the Chinese, 
as we have said, usually have 
tivo, the characters for which, 
though they individually have ‘ <a 
meanings, are not by any means / Ni “ll 
necessarily connected in mean- ~ 
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ing with ‘the character for the ry NT i 

family name, ‘Thus Chin (gold) WANN a 

—the Chinese ‘‘ Brown” —may \ ~ef i 

have for his ming, or Christian MK { ii vf h Fh DY i 
name, Chien-té (z. e., Behcld \ AW it HAIRY », Witt) | aM iN mii} | MI 


> a> : a Virtue), his complete designa- ih ee ! ji] at ie we 
LUA iN FT RT tion being Chin Chien-té, or 


| NIAAA AY WIKIA Y'! Gold Behold Virtue. A China- 


man often has for his ming, or 








Fig. 2.—Borprr ror Work-Basxer, Fro. 1, Pace 60.—Satiy, Christian name, simply his num- Borper For Baskets, tc.—Satin, HAaLr-PoLKA, AND CHAIN 
Har-Po.Ka, AND Herrinc-noxe Stitcu Emproweny, ber in the family, with the word Stitch Emprorvery. 
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that we are sailing on in safety. It is impossible 
to mark all the good ones, and a navigator who 
required to be assured of every inch of his way 
would seldom get out of sight of port. But 
some of our social pilots will not budge unless 
they see a light dead ahead, and avoid with a 
thrill of horror localities where they see big for- 
eign ships passing in perfect safety, because 
some one, years ago, hung out a red light on 
the spot! Perhaps there never was any danger 
there. Perhaps the reef, or whatever it was, has 
been washed away. It was a Scylla; it ought to 
have been a Charybdis; it is neither; but woe to 
the audacious hand that would dare take down 
the red light! Now supposing that white means 
safety and red danger, the removal of one obso- 
lete red light is of more importance than the es- 
tablishment of half a dozen white ones. Where 
we have passed once we may pass again ; others 
may follow us. ‘The “all right” beacon then be- 
comes gas grammarians say) *‘ understood.” But 
a bogus red light is that fine old nuisance, ‘‘a 
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Fig. 1.—Dress For Fig. 2.—S.ip For Fig. 1.—Scit ror Fig. 2.—Dress For 
Girt FROM 2 To 4 Girt FROM 2 TO \ \ S : 3oY FROM 2 TO 4 Girt FRoM 3 To 5 
YEARS OLD. 4 YEARS OLD. . rm SS - ASN SP SW \ YEARS OLD. YEARS OLD, 

S \ é . 
For pattern and description For description see For pattern and de- For pattern and descrip- 
see Supplement, No. L, Supplement. scription see Suppl., tion see Supplement, 
Figs. 1-4. Figs. 5-8. No. LIL, Figs. 9-18. 


if Mr. Redlamp called that wonder of 
his race he, or she, or it—and so on. 
We all like to put on something belong- 
ing to our successful elders, and wear A ARS res 
it in a jaunty off-hand way as though AA 

it were our own, And our successful 
elders like to see us do so. Imitation 
is the sincerest form of flattery. When 
Mr. Buskin, intrusted with two lines 
in the new melodrama, talks about his 
**cheyild,” drags his left foot as he 
walks, and rolls his eyes at nothing in 
particular, the. stage-manager roars 
approval, and observes that the young 
man will do. 

If this sort of thing floated only on 
the surface, it would not matter, but 
it indicates what is to be found below 
—a worship of tradition, a fear of do- 
ing things that have not been done, 
and of thinking things that have not 
been plainly stamped with the hall- 
mark of authority—which is standing 
in our way as a nation. Mind, I have 
not a word to say against tradition in 
the abstract. ‘Taken as the mariner 
takes his beacons and lights, to warn 
him off rocks and shoals, traditions are 
tobe respected. We can mark all, or near- 
ly all, the bad places, and in the absence 
of warnings to the contrary, may presume 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror GIRL FROM Fig. 2.—Svuit ror Boy rrom Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt 
7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 7 
For pattern and description see Sup- For pattern and description see Sup- 





mockery, a delusion, and a snare’—a 
snare, because it leads to a want of re 


spect for red lights which mark real 
dangers. 





IMITATIONS OF CORAL. 
6 Sy nna aye pretty articles of fancy- 
work are made in imitation of red 
coral. DPicture-frames, watch -stands, 
flower-stands for vases, card - racks, 
work-baskets, ete., etc., may be formed 
first of the twisted and irregular 
branches and twigs to be found in the 
woods, or else of wrapped wire bent 
into shape and dipped into a thick 
paste. ‘This paste may be made of 
thin glue water thickened with flour, 
and the articles should be dipped in 
several times, until the wire is entirely 
covered, then hung up to dry. The 
blackthorn twigs will give you good 
specimens of an irregular growth, and 
some of the evergreens, hemlock, larch, 
and fir, have very prettily marked wood 
for smaller articles. If the latter are 
to be twisted into picture-frames, for in- 
stance, choose the branches while green 
and covered with leaves, when they are 


entirely pliable, and can be formed into 
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Dress For Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. Inrant’s Biue Casumere Rope. Dress For Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 35-40. For pattern and description see Supplement, No, VII., Figs. 41-44. 


DRESSES FOR CHILDREN FROM 1 TO 9 YEARS OLD, 
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any desired shape. Then when they become dry 
the needle-shaped leaves will fall off, and leave 
you the wood all ready and stiffened in its proper 
style. Prepare a coral varnish by dissolving red 
sealing-wax in spirits of wine without heat; or 
the varnish may be made by melting together two 
ounces of shellac and one ounce each of white 
resin and powdered vermilion, stirring it well to 
incorporate the color, and pouring it on a slab 
of marble or a large plate to harden. ‘Then dis- 
solve the mass in spirits of wine, shaking the bot- 
tle occasionally to hasten the operation. When 
it is entirely dissolved apply the varnish to every 
part of your work, until all is covered. Two 
or three coats will be required to produce the 
intended effect, and when done the articles will 
bear a close resemblance to coral. Even jewelry 
may be manufactured in the same way by twist- 
ing sprays of wire into fantastic shapes for 
brooches and ear-rings. White coral may be 
prepared by substituting flake-white for vermil- 
ion in the varnish. 








MARRIED IN HASTE. 
L 


ILTED! No gentler name could be given to 
the fact. George Goodwin had been fairly 
jilted. Cool, sensible Emily Wardour had turn- 
ed him off at the eleventh hour on the plea of in- 
compatibility of temper. Every body had agreed 
that it was a fair match on both sides, so suitable 
in regard to age, George getting well into middle 
manhood, and Emily past girlhood at least, and 
so ‘very sensible.” Rumor said that she had 
even had sense enough to make sure of another 
husband before she gave George up, and in this 
rumor was not far from just to her merits. It 
was not long before her marriage with a richer 
man was mooted as a settled matter, and at 
length given ont with day and date. 

It was quite true George Goodwin had not a 
sweet temper. He was a hasty, sensitive man. 
In those summer days which had been thus 
darkened for him he strode about his fields, his 
brow like a thunder-cloud, under which a pair 
of black eyes blazed like lightning. And yet 
this fierce, fast-tempered man had been a dutiful 
son, and was a good brother and a kind though 
not an easy master. His father had farmed 
those fair Kentish fields before him, and he had 
staid by the old man, and kept his slow, stub- 
born pace, when he might have been going ahead 
with the young men of his time. 

When his father died George Goodwin's sisters 
found their old home as much a home as ever, 
and ruled it jointly in all internal matters with- 
out interference from him—ruled it carefully 
and thriftily after their mother’s fashion, doing 
with a single house-servant, and looking them- 
selves to parlor and *‘ keeping-room,” and dairy 
and poultry-yard. It was under such thrifty 
management that a small independence had 
been secured for the sisters, and a sum laid 
aside against the time when the lease of Hol- 
brook farm must be renewed. The lease was 
running its last year when George was jilted. 
He had a promise of renewal from his landlord, 
and certain improvements had been agreed upon. 
Then he had resolved on matrimony, and the 
sensible, managing sisters were going to make 
way for an equally sensible, managing wife. 

The sisters were, as a matter of course, highly 
indignant at the treatment their brother had re- 
ceived, and they tried in their own way to make 
up for it. ‘They consulted his tastes as to eata- 
bles—he who did not care in the least, never had 
cared, what he ate, provided it was good and 
pure, but would have fared with his own labor- 
ers any day. They were thriftier and more 
managing than ever, making a kindly little pa- 
rade of it, in order that he might feel that he had 
lost nothing in the way of womanly care for him 
and his. ‘They even went the length of prompt- 
ing smail pleasures in order to divert his mind. 
These last, however, he resented and rejected 
altogether, refusing to be present even at a party 
chiefly composed of ladies of all ages, and strid- 
ing about his fields instead in the way already 
recorded. 

It was in the little town one market-day that 
George heard the rumor of Emily's marriage 
take the shape of certainty by the fixing of time 
and place. He was not a man who could hide 
that he was hurt. He showed it plainly enough. 
The brow grew darker, the eyes fiercer, than 
ever as he rode away, choosing that day, of all 
others, to pay a visit, a first visit, and, above 
all, a visit to a young lady. 

Miss Lavinia Jones had been introduced to 
George Goodwin under the patronage of Emily 
Wardour. She lived in a small red brick house 
in a back street. George knew it, for he had 
once driven her home in his gig at Emily's re- 
quest. Her father was a solicitor, but ‘‘ respect- 
able practice” had failed him, for he had failed 
in the respectability that attracts it. He was, in 
truth, a confirmed drunkard. The small world 
which knew the Joneses said they were greatly to 
be pitied—then quite forgot to pity them. 

Emily Wardour, however, had kept up her ac- 
quaintance with Lavinia, whom she had known 
and petted as a pretty child of seven when she 
was a young lady of seventeen. The pretty 
child with dark brown curls and fair forehead 
and soft blue eyes had grown up into a still pret- 
tiar maiden, very white-browed, dark-haired, and 
blue-eyed, and very childish still. 

Bat if she had a child’s capacity for pleasure, 
she had a woman's for pain; and toa very small 
portion of the former, she had a good deal more 
of the latter than ought to have fallen to her 
share. She was acquainted with’ genteel pov- 
erty and all its shifts and shams, down to the 
point where these come to an end and actual 
want begins. She had wanted a bonnet for her 
pretty head, and boots which would keep the 
wet from her little feet. She could even have 
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told of one miserable’ day when she had turned 
white from want of food. And as this was 
shared by the father and mother whom, in 
spite of their faults, she loved, it had sickened 
her heart even more than her stomach. 

In spite of their faults she loved them: she 
had never taken it into ber head that they had 
faults. She did not see that, in the midst of her 
care and trouble, the mother was mean and shifty 
and anxiously worldly. Her heart was full of a 
great compassion for the father who was ‘‘ so 
easily led away.” She did not blame him for 
the heartless self-indulgence which had at length 
broken down the man’s will in him and made 
him the slave of drink. She had come to look 
upon his intemperance as a calamity in which he 
had his full share. For in his sober senses he 
was a gentle and even generous man, and his 
days of dejection were mournful to witness. 

Lavinia’s mother was often ailing, and then 
the poor child had had to sit up many a night 
till long past midnight, listening for her father’s 
unsteady step, ready to steal to the door and let 
him in quietly, that neighbors might not see and 
hear. But they had often done both in spite of 
her precautions, for he would sometimes stumble 
in so heavily that she had not time to save him 
from falling, and sometimes she would find him 
already prostrate on the threshold, from which 
shameful prostration her strength was insuffi- 
cient to raise him. One bitter night she had 
knelt on the cold stones beside kim, begging 
him to rise, because her mother was too ill to 
come down, and begging, of course, in vain. The 
muscles were as powerless to obey the will as the 
will was to obey the dictates of the conscience 
of the ruined man. And so from behind his 
window-curtains the father of a dying child had 
seen her kneeling, and crossed over to help her. 
Such were the realities of Lavinia’s life, 

Surely her moral sense was either unawakened 
or strangely drugged to sleep, that she could still 
love, ay, and honor, such a parent. Certainly 
her perceptions of right and’ wrong on a good 
many points were bedimtned by the home atmos- 
phere of debt, dishonor, concealment, and dis- 
grace. 

And out of these unpleasant realities Lavinia 
had only one way of escape—into the world of 
romance. Of the actual world she knew noth- 
ing, and therefore took for Gospel truth all that 
she read concerning the heroes and heroines of 
fiction, unconscious of the contrast between the 
lofty sentiments which she admired and adopted 
and the mean ones into which her life would 
have translated. Not a well-brought-up girl, 
certainly, was Lavinia Jones. 

On the night before George Goodwin's unex- 
pected visit Mr. Jones had been unusually late 
and unusually tipsy. It had taxed both wife and 
daughter to get him up stairs and into bed, half 
dressed, at one o’clock in the morning. As a 
consequence the household was late. ‘Their vis- 
itor took them by surprise and found them in 
disorder. There was a great hustling away out 
of the parlor of things that ought not to have 
been there before he was admitted by Mrs. Jones 
herself, who had reconnoitred from the win- 
dow. Lavinia was in the kitchen paring pota- 
toes, and Mr. Jones escaped to the bedroom, 
from which he had just emerged. 

After a few awkward preliminaries, George 
Goodwin fairly acknowledged that it was Lavinia 
he had come to see. He evidently did not mean 
to leave without seeing her, so her mother had 
to go and summon her, duly admonishing her to 
run up stairs first and make herself look present- 
able. After an unconscionable time spent in 
obeying this injunction—a time during which 
Mrs. Jones had, to use her own expression, ‘‘ sat 
on nettles,” and her visitor had plunged into a 
reverie— Lavinia descended. She was evidently 
fresh from the application of soap and water, 
and she put a damp, cool little hand into George 
Goodwin's feverish palm, and then sat down at 
a distance, happily unconscious of any thing but 
the fact that her feet required the protecting 
folds of her gown to hide their worn-out slippers, 
a feat which she had accomplished to her satis- 
faction. Now that she had come, however, 
George Goodwin did not appear to want her 
very much ; and she might have had on the glass 
slippers famous in story for any thing the absorb- 
ed, one-ideaed man before her would have no- 
ticed. He was not deficient in observation on 
ordinary occasions, but when po by a 
purpose he was blind and deaf to all but its im- 
mediate bearings. 

When he had taken his departure both moth- 
er and daughter breathed a sigh of relief. Mrs. 
Jones was fairly puzzled to account for his visit, 
as was Lavinia herself, till a bright romantic no- 
tion entered into her little head and fixed itself 
there. 

“*T am sure he wanted to speak to me about 
Emily,” she said. ‘‘I wish she was going to 
have him instead of Mr. Marchant. Perhaps she 
will, after all.” 

“* Mr. Marchant is the richest, is he not ?” said 
her mother, which settled the question in her 
mind. 

“* What of that?” cried Lavinia. ‘‘ He's an 
ugly little man, with sandy hair, and eyes as weak 
as milk and water. I know which I would 
choose, mamma.” 

This visit was only a preliminary to a much 
greater event, the greatest event in Lavinia’s 
whole life. That same afternoon there arrived, 
with Mr. Goodwin's compliments, a pink em- 
bossed card, inviting her to a ball which was to 
take place that day week in the Town-hall. La- 
vinia knew that Emily Wardour was to be there, 
for she had seen the beautiful sky-blue silk and 
wreath of blush-roses which she would wear on 
the occasion. 

After the first burst of delight with which she 
had greeted the anticipation of a ball, there came 
an awful embarrassment which caused her heart 
to sink down in hopeless disappointment. It 





was not the want of a chaperon. She did not 
belong to the class of society in which one wom- 
an must be spared to watch another. She could 
go with George Goodwin, if her parents chose to 
trust her to him, without scandal. It was the 
want of a dress. She had literally and truly 
‘*nothing to wear,” not even a white muslin 
which could be got up for the occasion. Her 
last white frock, of which the tucks had been 
successively let down, was now doing duty as 
window-curtains in her little bedroom. What 
was to be done? Nothing. She knew that her 
father could not buy her another, and that no- 
body would trust them. She was used to disap- 
pointments on this score, but she had never had 
to bear one so severe as this. Nevertheless, La- 
vinia did not cry over it; she simply said, 

“*Oh, mamma, I can not go without a dress! 
I am so sorry! I must write and tell him.” 

‘** But you shall go, my love,” said her moth- 
er. ‘*I’ll get yqu a dress somehow.” 

Lavinia did not ask how. Mrs. Jones knew 
that the family exchequer would not furnish a 
dress, however mean, that credit as well as mon- 
ey was gone. Nevertheless, she was determined 
that her Lavinia should have a chance like other 
girls. For, unloverlike as George Goodwin’s 
manner had been, it struck her, with quite a flut- 
ter of motherly tenderness, strangely mixed with 
selfish anxiety, that he had come as Lavinia’s 
lover. 

A bold idea had occurred to Mrs. Jones, name- 
ly, this, to go straight to Emily Wardour and 
state the case, and ask her for the loan of a sum 
of money sufficient to fit Lavinia out for the oc- 
casion. On this idea she lost no timé in acting, 
and though Emily was very much astonished at 
the request and its occasion, she felt that, under 
the circumstances, she could hardly refuse. She 
was very sensible, you know, so she let Mrs. 
Jones have ten shillings, and an old pink tarla- 
tan of her own, which, as she remarked, could 
easily be made to fit little Lavy, and, ironed out, 
would look quite as good as new. 

Only after Mrs. Jones was gone Emily's sense 
somehow forsook her at the thought of the inev- 
itable meeting with George Goodwin. She had 
not bargained for his appearance at the ball; 
“and he is taking little Lavy, so that I may 
have no cause for jealousy,” she thought. 

So Lavinia wrote a note in her large school- 
girl hand, accepting the invitation, and set to 
work, under her mother’s direction, to alter the 

ink tarlatan, too large for her in every way. 

e ten shillings bought a pair of white gloves 
and a pair of white shoes. As for her hair, her 
mother would have had her adorn it with a lot 
of old paste beads for pearls; but Lavinia had 
just enough taste to reject the false in ornament, 
and merely to tie up the rich curls with a band 
of black velvet, and fasten a small pink rose in 
the same. 

The evening came at length, and long before 
there was any necessity for being , Lavin- 
ia came down in her pink tarlatan, looking love- 
ly in the freshness of her childish joy. Her fa- 
ther and mother admired her to her heart’s con- 
tent, and it did content her heart to be admired 
ofthem. Her mother, with hungry eyes, thought 
of the prize her daughter’s charms might win; 
and her father turned away his head to hide the 
maudlin tears that ran down his cheeks as he 
thought of the fair position he had forfeited for 
his child. 

George Goodwin arrived at last, and with very 
little ceremony handed Lavinia into the ‘‘ fly” he 
had brought for her. He had not been icu- 
larly gracious to Mrs. Jones, theugh she had been 
graciousness itself. ‘‘I don’t like him much,” 
said the poor woman; “he looks far too fierce 
for a husband to our Lavy.” 

Meantime Lavinia was whirling along in the 
fly with George Goodwin sitting opposite. If 
he was absorbed in his own thoughts, so was she, 
and she never noticed that he was utterly silent 
during their short drive. They were early in 
the room, and stood looking on at the first qua- 
drille. The next dance was a waltz, and then 
George caught up his partner almost rudely, and 
whirled her off into the circle of dancers. La- 
vinia had just caught sight of Emily Wardour, as 
she joined the dance, on the arm of a small, weak- 
looking young man. She did not notice that her 
partner’s eyes had been fixed in the same direc- 
tion, and that he started off with her so as to 
come next to Emily and hers. The pink tarla- 
tan and Emily’s blue silk whisked across each 
other as they whirled round the room. 

So with every dance that followed—George 
Goodwin and his partner either stood opposite 
Emily and her partner or followed close at their 
heels. George had bowed mockingly to Emily 
and Mr. Marchant, and Lavinia had pressed the 
hand of the former; but no words were ex- 
changed. Long before the evening was over 
Emily looked quite haggard under her blush- 
roses. It was cruel of George Goodwin to try 
her in this way; and cruelty, ever so well de- 
served, is hardening; so she bore herself haugh- 
tily, and did not retire, as some women would 
have done. 

Lavinia had enough of dancing for once, and 
George too; for Emily had many partners, while 
Lavinia had only one. She knew no one there 
save Emily, who did not dare introduce her, or 
interfere in any way with the guardianship of 
George Goodwin. But many an eye was on La- 
vinia that night ; practiced eyes, of women chief- 
ly, who knew that she was tly got up—the 
least, if not the worst, d girl in the room— 
yet with that unpurchasable radiance of youth 

gladness, an object of utter envy; and un- 
practiced eyes of men, who thought her richly 
arrayed becanse of that divine radiance, and 
considered George Goodwin the happiest of men. 
He took a kind of savage pride in the admira- 
tion she excited; and the one compliment he 
paid her was on the beauty of her dress. She 
had illuminated the old pink tarlatan in which 





Emily would have looked a perfect dowdy, as 
she had said to herself when she gave it away. 

At length the ball came to an end. Emily 
Wardour moved out of the room with a set smile 
on her lips, and her teeth set behind them, and 
George Goodwin followed. Not a word did he 
address to his pretty partner all the way home; 
but she never noticed his silence, her own 
thoughts were so busy. He had never even ask- 
ed her how she had enjoyed her evening, but 
handed her over to her mother, saying, ‘‘I will 
do myself the pleasure of calling to-morrow.” 

On the morrow he made his appearance at a 
very early hour, and rectified the omission of the 
evening. ‘Had she enjoyed herself?” En- 
joyed herself! She had tingled with enjoyment 
all those hours from head to foot. Every nerve 
and every muscle had responded to the dance 
music; and the beautiful dresses! her eye had 
taken them in to the minutest detail; and the 
supper! she had enjoyed that too, feeding her- 
self daintily on pink cream and strawberry ice— 
delicacies which she had never tasted before in 
her life. She had told her mother all about it 
after she came home, sitting up, wrapped in an 
old shawl, her precious pink tarlatan laid aside, 
and her beautiful hair flung over her shoulders. 

To George Goodwin's question she only re- 
sponded demurely that she had enjoyed herself 
very much indeed. 

e weather and the crops occupied Mr. Jones 
and his visitor for some time, Mr. Jones intro- 
ducing these interesting topics. Rather abrupt- 
ly, however, the visitor announced that he had 
something particular to say. Mrs. Jones rose 
with Lavinia, but was asked to stay, so that La- 
vinia was sent from the room alone as if she had 
been a child. She went and sat down in the 
kitchen not a whit resentful. 

George Goodwin entered at once on his mis- 
sion. He had come to ask leave of Lavinia’s 
parents to make their daughter an offer of his 
hand. He did not say his heart. 

Mrs, Jones trembled lest her husband should 
discourage this cool suitor. He seemed about 
to do so. Instead of a ready assent, he began to 
say it was very sudden, and he did not like to 
part with the child; he ended by turning very 
red and blowing his nose. Mrs, Jones had look- 
ed hard at him. She now interposed, saying, of 
course it was sudden, and certainly they did not 
want to lose Lavinia, who was a perfect treasure ; 
but provided that she was willing, and thought 
she would be happy, they should not stand in her 
way. She must leave them some time, and they 
would be glad to sce her in the keeping of so 
worthy a man. 

True, true,” murmured poor Mr. Jones. 

Then George Goodwin asked to see Lavinia 
there and then, and Mr. Jones assented. His 
wife would have secured time to prepare her 
daughter's mind, but there was no help for it. 
Lavinia was called in. 

But George was not quite so thoughtless as to 


‘propose to the girl in the presence of her parents. 


fe had walked up to the window and seen a 
narrow strip of ground called ‘‘ the garden,” and 
into this he invited Lavinia without pretext. He 
was not a man who used pretexts: he was truth 
itself. 

** It is not worth looking at,” said Lavinia, al- 
luding to the garden, when he had led her out. 

**T did not come to look at it,” he replied. 
**T came to speak to you. Do you think you 
could like me well enough to marry me?” 

She looked startled. ‘‘I don’t know,” she 
stammered. 

** You don’t dislike me?” he asked. 

**Oh no,” she made haste to answer. 

She had admired him greatly as Emily's lov- 
er. He had been one of her heroes; but his 
wooing and the manner of it disturbed all her 
notions of heroic action. 

‘*Then you must try and like me,” he contin- 
ued. ‘I think I could make you happy enough,” 
he added. 

** Happy enough!” he didn’t know what that 
meant to Lavinia, what boundless happi the 
poor child could imagine and desire. She hesi- 
tated. She had certainly been happy enough 
last night, but it struck even her that life was not 
a perpetual ball. She looked wistful. ‘* Do you 
love me ?” she asked. 

It puzzled him—the simple question, the wist- 
ful look. It almost turned him from his pur- 

se. 

**You are very sweet,” he answered, ‘‘and I 
am unhappy.” 

Here was romance at last: to bestow her 
sweetness on one who was unhappy, that would 
be delightful. 

* And Emily ?” she queried, sending a quiver 
through him. ‘She used to love you.” 

**Oh no; she never loved me; it was all a 
mistake. She is going to marry Mr. Marchant, 
and I am going to marry you, that is, if you will 
have me. Will you?” 

“*Oh, wait a little. Papa—” 

*‘T have asked him already, and he gave me 
leave to speak to you. Shall he settle the rest 
for you af 

““Yes,” she murmured, under her breath, 
hardly knowing what she said, and not knowing 
in the least all she did in saying that one little 
word, 

He kissed her, almost fiercely, something like 
companction in his heart, and bade her good-by 
in the garden, leaving her there in a state of 
strange bewilderment. : 

Going in-doors he encountered Mrs. Jones, 
tears in her eyes and tremor in her voice. She 
was feeling, as mothers feel, the crisis of her 
daughter’s fate. But all her worldliness started 
into activity when she heard the result of the col- 
loquy in the back garden. Now was the time to 
secure all she wanted, and Mrs. Jones wanted a 
good deal. As Lavinia had said “ Yes” to the 
proposal in chief, she felt herself justified in say- 
ing ‘* Yes” to every other proposal which George 
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Goodwin made, even to the audacious one of 
marrying Lavinia before the month was over, fix- 
ing the same time and place as were appointed 
for the pre | ¥ Emily ean cae 

** Lavinia wi v rly provided, I fear,” 
she said, assuming yg 6 soe oe did not feel. 
‘*T doubt if we can get for her even what will be 
absolutely necessary on so short a notice.” 

‘* Get whatever is necessary and proper for the 
occasion at my expense, Mrs, Jones,” was the 
quick and anticipated answer. ‘‘I leave it, as 
Lavinia has left it, entirely in your hands ;” and 
so saying he took his leave. 

Mrs. Jones ran out to the garden, dragged her 
daughter into the kitchen, kissing her and call- 
ing her alucky girl. She was astonished to find 
Lavinia taking so little delight in her prospective 
good fortune. It hurt her to see her mother so 
full of exultation. ‘I thought you would be 
sorry to part with me,” she said. 

‘*We must learn to do without you, dear,” 
Mrs. Jones replied, ‘‘ and it will be for our good 
as much as for yours. You will be able to help 
us, you know. Mr. Goodwin has plenty of mon- 
ey, and you are to spend as much as you please. 
Then we can come and stay with you as often as 

‘ou like, for you will have a fine large house, 
big enough to take us all in, your sister Jane and 
the children too.” That was a pleasant prospect 
indeed, for Jane, who was poorly married in the 
town and had three delicate children, would be 
glad of such a change. Lavinia was talked 
over, and threw herself into the hasty prepara- 
tions with something of her natural spirit. 

George Goodwin paid her a formal visit nearly 
every day, in spite of which she felt him to be as 
aa a stranger to her as ever, and she some- 
times stopped in the midst of the bustle in which 
she was kept to shed a few tears over the van- 
ishing of her dream of love. 

So, very little elated,‘and very much fright- 
ened indeed, she came to stand before the altar, 
where, a few minutes earlier, Emily Wardour 
had taken her place in front of a splendid bevy 
of bride-maids, among whom her colorless little 
bridegroom was entirely lost. Lavinia had two 
tiny maidens following her, the large-eyed, deli- 
cate little daughters of the man who had helped 
her that night, not very long ago. They were 
dressed in transparent blue-trimmed muslins, 
which were to come out of George's pocket, and 
looked like fairies at a pantomime. 

During the awful ceremony Emily Wardour 
trembled so violently that she had to hold by the 
altar rails, and Lavinia looked round with a 
vague idea that it might be possible to run away. 
George’s own voice was the only one audible in 
the responses. When it was over Emily received 
a kiss from her new-made husband, and felt grate- 
ful for his ready arm, while George Goodwin, 
looking on, forgot to give his arm to Lavinia till 
reminded by his groomsman to lead her from 
the altar. 

The Misses Goodwin had not approved of their 
brother’s second choice as they had done of his 
first. He had married in haste, they said to one 
another, and he was sure to repent after the usual 
and proverbial fashion. Nevertheless they be- 
haved thoroughly well in the matter. They call- 
ed on Lavinia before her marriage, and Lavinia 
would have thought them good and kind but for 
her mother, who had detected a coldness, espe- 
cially toward herself, and thought it necessary to 
warn her daughter against them. 


IL 

Three years have passed away. Lavinia Good- 
win is resting on a sofa, looking thin and pale 
and very pretty, in a white cashmere dressing- 
gown trimmed with pink, ‘‘ ridiculously fine for 
a farmer's wife,” as has been often remarked of 
her since her marriage, some adding, spitefully, 

‘*She cares for nothing but dress, and George 
Goodwin is a fool to let her do as she does.” 

They were wrong about Lavinia ; but there cer- 
tainly was something amiss to make her look 
with such a wistful discontent into the face of her 
first-born son lying there beside her, scarcely a 
month old yet. She has lacked something all 
her married life, and now lacks it more than ever, 
and that something is her husband's love. 

He has been very kind and indulgent to her. 
At first that seemed enough. She was happy 
wandering about the sunny slopes of the farm or 
making improvements in the house and garden. 
She was abundantly happy in the peace and plen- 
ty of her home—a peace and plenty she had nev- 
er known before. She was more than happy, 
this generous child, in giving to her heart’s con- 
tent, supplying her parents with all the luxuries 
the farm produced—fresh butter, new-laid eggs, 
fruit, flowers, vegetables, poultry. She had not 
noticed that her husband gave her less of his 
time than he might have given her; that he ca- 
ressed her carelessly, as he might a pet animal; 
that he gave her too much of her own way, and 
showed an utter want of interest in what she was 
doing. 

She never noticed these things till she began to 
love him—to love him passionately, hopelessly, 
jealously. When she saw his fondness for the 
baby girl who came to them, she knew how much 
was kept back from her, and pined in secret, till 
the soft color faded from her face, and it took 
that expression of wistfulness which it wore as 
she lay there looking at her baby on the nurse’s 
knee. 

George, too, had his own discontent. He had 
begun to feel the extravagance of his young wife, 
and to rouse himself to its consequences, His 
sisters had more than once spoken to him on the 
subject, and he had silenced them, saying, ‘‘ It’s 
no fault of hers, and I don’t want to trouble her.” 

Improvements on the land, however, had taken 
all his ready money, and the returns were likely 
to be slow. The last season had been below the 
average, and the crops of the present, in spite 
of deep drainage and high manuring, had been 
lighter still. So he strode about his frozen fields, 








ruminating upon his grievances. Christmas had 
come and gone, and another drapery bill had just 
been presented to him. ‘Three months after his 
marriage he had paid one which would have suf- 
ficed his sisters for seven years at least. He did 
not murmur, however, for he had given Mrs. 
Jones her discretion, and it was possible that 
bridal finery cost a great deal more than any 
other. He did not know that among the nec- 
essary articles of the bill delivered, which he did 
not see, was the handsome silk in which Mrs. J. 
herself was arrayed, and all the other etceteras 
of that lady’s costume. ‘That bill was only the 
first of several that he had to pay, and which he 
had paid without remonstrance. Lavinia, think- 
ing to please him, and knowing nothing of his 
finances, or even of the ordinary value of mon- 
ey, dressed more and more extravagantly. She 
came down in light silks and laces to the five- 
o'clock dinner, at which his sisters used to pre- 
sent themselves in quiet muslins or merinos. 
Then, instead of one house-servant, there were 
three, for baby needed a nurse, and the house, 
with its helpless mistress, another maid. The 
returns for butter, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and 
poultry, which used to go so far toward the house- 
keeping of his sisters, were now ridiculously small. 
They were consumed on and off the premises by 
the members of the Jones family, who kept com- 
ing and going continually. Worse than all, the 
wine and brandy, which ought to have lasted so 
many years, were gone in as many months, 

George Goodwin began to open his eyes to all 
this, but still he did not interfere. He was afraid 
of hurting because he did not love; and besides 
he had promised Lavinia indulgence, and indul- 
gent he would be if it ruined him. It was not 
unlikely to do this. He was making a fresh start 
in life, and to be thus hindered at the outset was 
ruinous. . 

A crisis had arrived with the arrival of the 
second baby. George Goodwin had invited his 
sisters to the house, and Mr. and Mrs. Jones had 
invited themselves. ‘The house was full, and the 
sisters stood aghast at the expenditure which 
Lavinia directed through her mother. It was 
nothing but spend, spend, spend, from morning 
till night; nobody knew how much, for it was not 
ready money. In the kitchen extravagance had 
merged into waste—waste, under Mrs. Jones's 
example, into dishonesty, which George Goodwin 
detested and abhorred more than most men, at 
least more vigorously. The sisters spoke again, 
and this time had to prevent him from rushing 
up stairs to remonstrate, and something more 
than remonstrate, with his young wife. They 
told him that he must wait till she was well 
again, and in the mean time they must go, for 
they could not bear to see it. 

It has been said already that he could not hide 
his hurt. Allow him a vent for his wrath or 
grief—and the latter did not seem very different 
from the former with him—and he would quiet 
down and rid himself of it. But suppress it, 
and it worked, sent him off into a paroxysm of 
rash action, His way of striding about the fields 
denoted that he was on the brink of such a par- 
oxysm. He had kept away from Lavinia for 
fear he should break out. He had not seen her 
that morning when she lay in her white cash- 
mere sighing for him, and turning her eyes vain- 
ly to the door in the hope of his coming. He 
came in to rest in the middle of the day. He 
might have been by her side then if he had 
chosen, and she was feeling weak and faint: his 
coming would have revived her more than any 
cordial. But he did not come; and what did it 
matter that she looked so nice in the soft white 
and pink, and that baby looked beautiful in his 
long wrought robe, when he had not been near 
them all the morning? She was happier, she told 
herself, in the dingy old frock in which she had 
done the house-work every morning at home, 

Meantitne, in the dining-room, into which the 
wintry sun was streaming, George Goodwin had 
dashed down the blinds and flung himself into 
the arm-chair—a deep old horse-hair article, 
which hid him completely, as his back was to 
the door. He heard the door open without 
troubling himself to look round. In a long mir- 
ror which hung between the windows opposite he 
saw the reflection of Mr. Jones creeping up to 
the sideboard, which he opened, and taking out 
the brandy bottle, put it to his head and indulge 
in a prolonged suck, ‘The old man then crept 
out again, and George Goodwin jumped up and 
turned the sideboard key, which stood in the 
lock, and put it into his pocket. 

He had begun to act, and he did not stop 
there. He made his way to the dairy next. A 
maid was there arranging the pans for the com- 
ing in of the mid-day milking. In a quiet cor- 
ner stood a small hamper. It caught his eye. 

** What is this?” he asked, sternly. 

**T don't know, Sir; it was Mrs. Jones as did 


He turned it upside down. A roll of butter, 
a fowl, some eggs, and a bottle—the latter min- 
gling their contents—dashed down on the stones, 
the port-wine running in a little stream along 
the floor. 

** Don’t let me find any more of this. I shall 
hold you responsible for all that comes in and 
goes out here,” he said to the girl, as he turned 
away in a ten times bitterer mood than before. 
‘The things were his own, but he felt as if he had 
committed a meanness in meddling with them. 
He strode off to find Mr. Peck, the gardener, 
cow-keeper, pig-keeper, of the farm, to put mat- 
ters into his hands. Mr. Peck, with a very white 
frock and a very red face, was coming out of the 
cow-shed with a couple of frothing pails of milk. 
He did not notice the master, for there at his 
feet was the master’s little daughter, her careless 
nurse-maid leaning on the fence talking to one 
of the men. 

** Mitty Pet, me want to see ee moo cows,” 
said the child, running past him into the shed, 





the floor of which was quite clean and nice. But 
Maggie, perfectly delighted with the whisking 
of the tails, made a dash forward to seize one, 
and was splashed from head to foot over her 
plum-colored velvet dress and white hat and 
feather. 

** Dear, dear!” cried Mr. Peck, setting down 
his pails and lifting her up—‘‘ dear, dear! here 
you've been and spoiled your fine dress !” 

* A great deal too fine,” said her father, com- 
ing forward. “ ‘Take her into the cottage, Peck” 
—it stood not a stone’s-throw from the shed— 
“and see if your-wife can’t dress the child up in 
something that won’t spoil so easily." He took 
no notice of the nurse-maid, who followed Mr. 
Peck to claim her charge. 

**T’ll take her into the house and change her 
things,” said the girl. ‘‘ Master can’t mean that 
she’s to wear a red cotton frock and a brown pin- 
afore; he don’t know no better.” 

‘* Master knows more than you think, and 
allus mean what he do say,” retorted Mr. Peck, 
carrying off the child, who some time later re- 
turned to the house escorted by her nurse, who 
presented herself before her mistress in a state 
of extreme disgust. 

Maggie was in the red cotton frock and the 
brown pinafore, and had, moreover, been eating 
bread and treacle. She had certainly a rather 
more plebeian air than usual. 

**T can’t help her being such a fright,” cried 
the maid; *‘ Miss Maggie would run into the 
shed and get herself dirty, and the master said 
she was a deal too fine, and ordered Mr. Peck 
to put them nasty ugly things on her. Shall I 
take them off, mum ?” 

**No,” said Lavinia, firmly; ‘‘leave them for 
the present. Where is your master ?” 

**T heard him say he was going over to the 
Grange, and I saw him ride away,” replied the 
girl. ‘‘The Grange” was the manor-house in 
which lived the owner of George’s land. He 
was riding thither as fast as his horse would car- 
ry him. And for what purpose? For no less a 

urpose than the giving up of his tenancy, if his 
ndlord would take the lease out of his hands. 

** You are too hasty, Mr. Goodwin,” said that 
gentleman. ‘‘ The farm will pay well in time. 
You will lose by it if you throw it up in this way. 
Think a little better of it, and come back to me 
again. If you are determined to go away, I will 
endeavor to meet you and give you tolerably fair 
terms; but I do not want to lose you.” 

He was obliged to be content with this, and 
to return home; but he was a resolute man, 
George Goodwin, and not likely to change his 
mind when he had made it up. He had made 
up his mind to leave England. 

And all the while Lavinia lay longing for her 
husband, longing and waiting till she grew faint 
and miserable. She closed her eyes and clasped 
her thin white hands, and prayed to be made 
able to bear her life for the sake of her babes, 
and the tears oozed out from under her closed 
eyelids and wetted her pale cheeks. ‘‘She’s 
fretting, I can see,” said the nurse to herself, 
‘*and that’s why she doesn’t get on, nor the baby 
neither ;” and she mentally bestowed a very un- 
complimentary epithet on the master of the 
house, and resolved that if possible she would 
plant a thorn or two in his pillow. 

She waylaid him, accordingly, on his return, 
and gave him a rather exaggerated account of 
Lavinia’s condition—an account which vexed 
him exceedingly, and therefore made him more 
angry than ever. ‘‘Fretting, is she?” he said 
to himself. ‘‘ What more does she want? Is 
she not satisfied with ruining me?” 

He could be very perverse, this man, but he 
could not be cruel; so he went up stairs at last 
and inquired very kindly for Lavinia and her 
baby. He did not think she was looking very 
ill and miserable, however, for she had flushed 
brightly at his coming, and received him with a 
smile. He knew nothing of what had been pass- 
ing in her heart, and was not likely to know—she 
would be shy as long as he was reserved. He 
had not been going to tell her of his resolution 
just yet, but after moving about restlessly for 
some time, out it came. ‘‘ Lavinia,” he said, 
not venturing to look at her, ‘‘I’ve made up my 
mind to leave England.” 

**To leave England!” she repeated. 
should you leave England ?” 

** Because if I stay 1 shall soon be a beggar,” 
he replied, grimly. 

‘*Oh, I am so sorry!” she said. 
pity I did not know before! And what will be- 
come of papa and mamma?” She said it all in 
a breath, rising up and sitting fully roused be- 
fore him. 

The last words drove him wild. ‘‘She does 
not care a straw for me,” he thought, ‘ only 
thinks what will become of them.—I shall leave 
you and them all that I have,” he said, with pas- 
sion, ‘‘ and go away and earn my bread as a la- 
borer.” 

‘* Leave the money to them, and take me with 
you!” cried Lavinia, looking quite radiant as the 
brilliant idea struck her. She had not under- 
stood him any more than he had understood her. 
When she had said she was sorry, it had not 
been for herself, but for him; when she had said 
it was a pity she had not known before, it was 
that she regretted having spent so much which 
might have been his now ; and when she had ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What will become of papa and mam- 
ma?” she was thinking what they would do in 
their poverty without her help, and in their lone- 
liness without her presence. Of herself she had 
not thought at all, except for one bright moment, 
as her husband’s companion, more to him than 
she had ever been before, and he to her. 

He had misunderstood her then. It was im- 
possible to misunderstand her now. He looked 
at her strangely. 

**You would miss all your fine things, La- 
vinia,” he said. ‘* You would have to rough it 
as an emigrant’s wife.” ’ 


“Why 


**What a 








‘**T don't care for fine things,” she said. ‘‘I 
was far happier when I had not any.” 

**'That doesn’t say much for your happiness 
with me,” he said. 

She clasped her hands and spoke more eager- 
ly. ‘*Oh, you don’t know all that I can do,” 
she said, “‘ or all that [ can bear;” and she pour- 
ed out to him the sad experiences of her girlish 
days. 

He listened with quivering lips to the recital ; 
and when she told him how she had had to 
wear Emily Wardour’s old pink dress to go to 
the ball with him, he burst into an odd excited 
laugh. . 

** But we should have to leave the children 
behind us,” he said next. He was only trying 
her now, but he had the worst of it. 

**Should we? Oh, George,” she said, and 
paused for a moment, paler and less eager now. 
Then she said, quietly, making no question of 
going from him, ‘‘Couldn’t I take baby? Mag- 
gie might stay with your sisters. They would 
be very good to her, but baby would want a 
nurse.” 

‘* My darling,” he cried; and with something 
very like a sob he flung himself at her feet. 

George Goodwin was not a man to do things 
by halves. He had repented of his hasty mar- 
riage—of the haste of it, that is to say—and he 
began courting his own wife as but few maidens 
are courted. He retraced his steps completely. 
He consulted Lavinia about every thing, ways 
and means included, and was not above helping 
her, at her desire, to regulate the household ex- 
penditure. ~ 

It is needless to say that they did not find it 
necessary to leave England, nor yet to live in 
penury at home. Lavinia could still help her 
parents, and that more effectually, by the aid of 
her husband’s judgment. Her sister and the 
sickly children could still find needful change at 
the farm, and Lavinia herself, happy and health- 
ful, looked prettier than ever in her simple house- 
wifely attire. This romantic little woman had 
turned into the thriftiest of wives, at least George 
Goodwin thought so, and what was more, she 
= thrift a pleasant, and not a hard, unlovely 
thing. 

There was only one step which she took with- 
out consulting her husband. She saw that his 
sisters missed the occupation and various inter- 
ests of the farm, and were pining in their little 
town-house. There was plenty of room and 
plenty of work for them in their old home, so 
she invited them back on the generous plea that 
things did not go so well without them. 

And she found her reward. The sisters could 
imagine nothing better than to devote themselves 
to George and his children, and George’s wife 
came in for her share. So at the head of her in- 
creasing household there is not, at this moment, 
a happier little woman in the county than the 
pretty young mistress of Holbrook Farm. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


To Parvent Bep-Sorrs.—Dissolve twelve grains of 
corrosive sublimate in two ounces of water, and label 
the mixture “ Poison.” Watch closely the patient you 
may be nursing, and whenever a red spot appears on 
the back or either hip, apply =. folded towel wet with 
cold water to the place for five minutes three times a 
day, and after removing the cloth, on each occasion, 
feather the epot thoroughly for several minutes with 
the corrosive sublimate mixture. This application 
was known to answer perfectly in the case of a friend 
emaciated with consumption, and confined to bed for 
three or four months. It may be well to append Miss 
Florence Nightingale’s caution, that “‘ when there is 
any danger of bed-sores, a blanket should never be 
placed wnder the patient. It retains damp, and acts 
like a poultice.” 

Coven Mrxtvres.—The following cough mixture 
was originally prescribed by Dr. Physic, of Philadel- 
phia. It has been seen to furnish relief in so many 
cases of coughs, troublesome, but not deemed danger- 
ous enough to warrant the calling in of a physician, 
that we give it, without intending to usurp the doc- 
tors’ prerogative: Mix together three table-epoonfuls 
of molasses, two table-spoonfuls of vinegar, one tea- 
spoonful of antimonial wine, and forty drops of lau- 
danum. Take a tea-spoonful whenever you cough, or 
every two hours. 

Another remedy in cases of cough, especially where 
debility accompanies a cold, is to make an infusion of 
wild cherry bark. Put a small handful of the chipped 
bark into a quart pitcherful of cold water, and let it 
steep for several hours. Take half a wine-glassful 
three times a day. The dose may be increased gradu- 
ally to a full glass, but if any headache ensues, lessen 
or discontinue the dose. It does not snit all consti- 
tutions, but generally acts as a fine tonic. 

Quick on Repvsiican Caxr.—Beat the yolks of 
six eggs with three-quarters of a pound of sugar. 
Whip up the whites, and add them to the yolks. 
Cream half a pound of butter with half a pound of 
flour, and put the eggs with this. Then add the other 
half of flour, and beat it well. Add to this one tea- 
spoonful of soda and one of cream of tartar, with a 
tea-cupful of cream or milk. Season it with lemon, or 
any thing you like. Have your cake-tin ready, hurry 
it into the oven, and bake quickly. This is an excel- 
lent cake, whether eaten as a pudding, with hot sauce, 
or otherwise. Some prefer using only half a tea- 
spoonful of soda and five eggs. If you have sour 
milk, cream of tartar may be wholly dispensed with. 

Waxnvt Catonvur.—Early in Jane take the walnuts, 
while soft enough to beat to a paste, and to every hun- 
dred thus prepared add two quarts or one gallon of 
vinegar and a handful of salt. Let it stand eight days 
in a stone jar, stirring it frequently. Then strain the 
liquor into a tin saucepan, boil it, and skim it well; 
add to it ginger, horse-radish, mustard-seed, a few 
cloves of garlic, and a little black pepper; let it boil 
up once, pour it into an earthen pan, and when cold 
bottle it, dividing the ingredients between each bottle. 
The white walnut is best suited for making catchup, 
but as that can not be procured in all districts of 
country, the black walnut may be used, if gathered 
while tender enough for the rind of the nut to be 
easily pierced with a pin. Walnut catchup is regarded 
by many as a condiment indispensable to boiled fresh 
fish, and especially grateful to the palate in the spring 
of the year. 
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THE LITTLE STREET MUSICIAN, 


Art the base of a fluted column tall, Andsthe bitter tear-drops begin to rise Oh! where is there ever so sad a sight 

Crouching against a cold stone wall, In the liquid depths of the soft dark eyes; As a friendless child on a wintry night, 
See the poor little wanderer stand— There are tremulous curves round the patient mouth— Or a sadder sound than the pitiful moan 
A friendless child in a foreign land. Poor little waif from the sunny South! Of a poor little heart that is all alone? 


On her shivering form, so chilled and damp, The soft white snow in the dreary street Will the angels hear the broken prayer 
There falls a ray from a distant lamp, Is marked by the tread of hurrying feet— That the quivering lips are uttering there ? 
And the wild north wind blows cold and sharp Will no one pity the sorrowful child, Will they listen beyond that starry dome, 
As she wearily leans against her harp. Alone in the streets on a night so wild? And send the wanderer love and home? 


Hopeless and sad, she is standing there, The earth is covered with frost and snow, Is there One who bends from His throne on high 
Clasping her hands in mute despair. Bitter and chill does the north wind blow, With listening ear when the little ones cry? 
The Northern winter seems fierce and wild | As she meekly raises her mournful eyes Doth He who ruleth the winter grim 

To sunny Italy’s homeless child. With a piteous look to the stormy skies, Still care for the children He called to Him? 
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ELEPHANT AUCTION AT 
MYSORE. 
HE elephants required for military purposes 
in Madras were formerly drawn from Ben- 
gal, but since 1857 they have been procured from 
Burmah and Ceylon, ‘Thé Ceylon and Sylhet 
elephants are considered the most hardy and 


HOW TO DEAL WITH GHOSTS. 
FPXUE only certain theory respecting ‘‘ The 
Night Side of Nature” at which, after dili- 

gent study of Mrs. Crowe and other approved 
writers, I have been able to arrive, is that it is 
bad, fatally bad, policy to speak to any thing 
| If ever you 


uncanny—a. ghost, for instance. 
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the best workers. 
phants should not be purchased under twelve 
years old nor under seven feet in height, and 
animals up to forty-five years of age are the best 


for work, and will work on until eighty years | 


old. 


The engraving of the auction of these beasts | 


speaks for itself, and is a scene familiar to all 
old Mullagatawnies. 


For military purposes ele- | 


reasoning. By addressing an uncanniness in | 
words, however bold and masterful, you at once 
limit your range of available hypotheses to two: 
you confess, by implication, that the thing you 
address must be ei her a human being or a super- 
natural being. ‘laere is no escape from the al- 
ternative. You do not hold converse with a 
hallucination, an extraordinary shadow, an un- 


insular pride of an Englishman. Consider him 
a foreigner, and therefore a suspicious: charac- 
ter, of whose social status you can not be sure. 
Domineer over him by not saying ‘‘ How d'ye 
do?” If you so much as ‘‘ pass the time of day” 
with him, your acquaintance ripens with awful 
rapidity into intimacy of the closest. It is far 
better, if the temptation to speak becomes too 














meet with a companion who seems likely to turn 


round the corner of bogeydom, remember that | 


** silence is golden,” and that speech is exceed- 
ingly base metal. 
ory is easily demonstrated. When you speak to 
an uncanniness you thereby—ipso facto—recog- 
nize it; you promote it to a raison détre. The 
| popular superstition that a ghost can not speak 
| unless spoken to is founded on strictly logical 
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expected light, a mysterious sound, an inex- | 
plicable phenomenon. If you are strong-minded | 


| enough to infer that your visitant is the result of 


The probability of this the- | 


a heedless supper, you do not (in default of a 
medicine chest) exorcise by any form of words 
the bit of cucumber that is troubling you. By 
speaking you personify, where it is for the inter- | 
est of your sanity that personality should be out | 
of the question. Treat, then, a ghost with the | 


strong, to retire at once under the bedclothes, 
when that friendly shelter is present, and ab- 
stract your thoughts altogether from what may 
be outside. It is not, I believe, within the mem 
ory of the chroniclers that any uncanny thing 
has ever attempted to lift the shrouding drapery. 
You may, indeed, feel somewhat ticklish about 
those lumpy and angular parts which mark out 
the human outline, however deeply smothered 
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under blankets ; but you are—if there is truth in 
history — absolutely safe. And if there is no 
haven of blankets and counterpanes, and the 
thing must be faced, recollect—cleave, cling to 
the recollection—that supernatural etiquette does 
not permit a grisliness to introduce itself. ‘The 
golden sceptre of speech must first be held out. 





HINTS FOR HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Hyprate of Caiorat in InFranTILe Con- 
vuLsions.—According to Derim, the hydrate of 
chloral is almost a specific against the occurrence 
of convulsions in children, especially where these 
result from some trifling cause, such as difficult 
dentition, intense emotion of any kind, etc., and 
even in a case where there is some severe local 
cause it is said to prevent convulsions, and allow 
the administration of proper remedies. The prep- 
aration of Dr. Derim contains one gram, or fif- 
teen grains, of the chloral, this being given ev- 
ery half hour, or even every quarter of an hour 
in urgent cases, until the convulsions cease and 
quiet respiration succeeds. 

Cover ror Water-Cooters.—A cylindrical 
cover of wool felt, or similar material, having a 
wooden top, with a handle attached, the whole 
covered externally and internally with flannel 
and coated with varnish or shellac, is made to 
slip over the vessel to be kept cool. A rubber 
ring around the open bottom serves to adjust the 
cover to any inequalities of the vessel. 

Action oF AIR ON THE LUNGS IN CERTAIN 
Casxs.—According to Dr. Bert, exposure to the 
air of certain pyritiferous subterranean recesses, 
such as caves or mines, produces all the symp- 
toms of mountain-climbing, including syncope, 
the result being, as supposed, in the diminution 
of the amount of oxygen, caused by the iron py- 
rites, which passes gradually to the condition of 
a sulphate. 

Dyerne Easter-Eaos.—lIn Paris, where more 
than a million of these eggs are sold during the 
season, the red ones, which are the favorites, are 
dyed by boiling (not violently, however) about 
five hundred at a time, packed in a basket, in a 
decoction of logwood, and then adding some alum 
to convert the violet-color to red. Various an- 
iline dyes are also used for a similar purpose. 

Uses or Waste Parer.—Paper is far prefer- 
able to straw beneath carpets, since it is thinner 
and warmer and makes less noise. Two layers 
of it between bed covers are equal in warmth to 
a quilt. It is also the best material for polishing 
glass, tin-ware, stoves, etc. 

HottyHock Funevs.—The hollyhocks of Ea- 
rope are threatened with destruction by the rap- 
id development of a fungus known as Puccinia 
malvacearum, and probably imported from Chili, 
where it was discovered on Althea officinalis, It 
was first observed in the neighborhood of Bor- 
deaux, France, in April, 1873, on Malva sylves- 
tris, and extended rapidly to other plants of the 
same order in the botanic gardens of that town. 
It appeared in Germany in October, having been 
found in England in the preceding summer. 

Beavtirvut ORNAMENT FOR Rooms.—A very 
ornamental object may be made of a pine cone 
by laying it on a stove until the scales are fully 
open, then filling the spaces with equal parts of 
sand and grass seed, and hanging it in a dark 
room for a week with the lower half immersed 
in a vessel of water. On exposure to light the 
seeds will germinate rapidly, and produce a lux- 
uriant growth. When hung up in a window sub- 
sequently, it should be watered daily with luke- 
warm water. 

Extract or Meat 1x Breav.—According to 
the Abbé Moigno, the experiment of introducing 
the extract of meat into bread and into vegetable 
soups in the various hospitals and naval estab- 
lishments of Paris has proved an entire success, 
and more than vindicates the claims made for it 
as a nutrient in cases of sickness. 

ArTIFICIAL VaniLLta.—According to Dr. 
Hoffman, a crystalline substance growing be- 
tween the w and the bark of the fir, named 
coniferin, when acted upon by oxidizing agents, 
is converted into vanilline, and is said to be un- 
distinguishable in general character from the va- 
nilla of commerce. It is suggested that if the 
transformation can be effected cheaply, and the 
result be as efficient as claimed, the trade in the 
vanilla bean will measurably cease after a time. 

Yavupon Trea.—A well-known beverage used 
by the earlier inhabitants of the United States, 
and, indeed, by the aborigines of the continent, 
was that prepared from the yaupon leaves (Ilex 
cassine), this forming with the aborigines not 
only a part of the daily household drink, but, 

mixed with other substances, being largely em- 
ay ad at religious festivals. A recent analysis 

y Smith shows that it contains a great variety 
-of substances, including only a small percentage 
of théine. In this respect it is about equal to 
the maté, or Paraguay tea, but far below coffee 
and tea in its percentage of valuable ingredients. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. H. J.—Your pillows should be almost square. 
Their size depends upon that of the bedstead, as they 
should reach entirely across the head when they are 
placed there. 

L.—The bride usually (though not always) supplies 
gloves for her bride-maids, and the bridegroom pro- 
vides those for the groomsmen. 

Latiim.—Make your light brown dress with a cuirass 
basque and empress over-skirt trimmed with silk of 
the same color. Pockets may be added to the cuirass 
basques if you wish, though they are not usually. 

L. L. L.—A great deal more machine-work is used 
on nice dresses than formerly, though handsome silk 
flounces shovld be made by hand. The French hem 
turned up on the ontside is the most stylish plain edge ; 
but it is too much the fashion this winter to add a 
narrow ruffle or a side pleating to the edge of all wide 
gathered flounces. 

Gtascow.—-Your sample is known here as Biarritz 
cloth. 





C. V. 8.—An informal answer to an invitation from 
a gentleman to attend a lecture, party, or concert with 
him is in best taste. If, however, the request is put 
formally in the third person, your answer should be 
equally formal, as, “Miss Smith sends her compli- 
ments to Mr. Jones, and accepts with pleasure his kind 
invitation for Monday evening.” 

Miss D. J.—Trim your black silk dress by the Worth 
Basque Suit illustrated in Bazar No. 51, Vol. VIL, or 
else by the Double-pointed Basque in Bazar No, 1, 
Vol. VIIL 

E. D.—The French back without side bodies is fash- 
ionable for basques and polonaises, but is only becom- 
ing to slender ladies. For stout figures the English 
back with broad side bodies is far more stylish. 

C. Avenve.—Patterns of infants’ clothing are sold 
for 25 cents the entire set, and the illustrations are 
found in Bazar No, 35, Vol. IV. 

Janz B.—We can not undertake to make any pur- 
chases for our readers, as we have said repeatedly. 

Mars. H.—We do not reply by mail to such inquiries 
as yours. Widows wear a widow’s ruche in their bon- 
nets as long as they wear deep crape mourning. The 
crape veil should not hang down the back, but should 
have a string in one end, and this string should be tied 
over the bonnet, or else it should be fastened plainly 
over the face and bonnet by pins of jet, and should 
meet behind on thechignon. It should be long enough 
to reach from the crown of the head almost to the feet. 

Mrs. 8. T. L.—White China crape or muslin neck- 
ties and gray or buff undressed kid gloves, or else dark 
invisible blue kid ones, will be stylish with your plum 
blue cashmere. 

U.—A pale green tarlatan dress, fancifully trimmed 
with fringe of tinsel paper to represent sea-weed, and 
bits of scarlet wool to look like coral branches, also 
tiny shells, and any other aquatic ornament, is what 
you want. You can have three or four skirts of the 
tarlatan to make it light and fluffy, and the dress 
should be low-necked, with perhaps a low cuirass of 
silk. If you are a blonde, wear your hair flowing, if a 
brunette, braid it and twine bits of coral-color in the 
braid, and make a crown of gilt paper studded with 
coral. Rice or alum dyed with cochineal will answer 
for coral. 

Savy.—Get the “ Ugly Girl” papers, now published 
in book form, and sent by mail from this office on re- 
ceipt of $1, and you will find all the information we 
possess about treating the hair. 

C. A. 8.—Get darker green silk and make a tablier 
and cuirass basque to wear with your pale green satin 
sleeves and skirt. 

Neture.—White silk mufflers are worn again. There 
is no settled shape for hats. Ladies with high fore- 
heads wear the Rubens low on, the forehead, those 
with low foreheads wear brims turned up in front and 
set the hat far back on the head. 

Inquizrer.—We know of no book on the subject you 
mention. 

J. C. B.—The Gamp is an umbrella, and the Rape 
its theft, as the interesting serial now being published 
in Harper's Magazine will tell you. 

Mas. N. C. 8.—-We are not prepared to give you all 
information about making gentlemen's clothing, nor 
can we tell you who will do so. 

An Apmreine Reapser.—The long point of the over- 
skirt is trimmed, but the folded part is simply turned 
under and is not trimmed. 

A Susscriser.—The Worth basque dress pattern is 
suitable for your blue silk. Put clusters of folds and 
fringe or else side-pleating on the front, and deep gath- 
ered flounces edged with side-pleating behind. 

Svussoniser.—Your letters were not answered be- 
cause of the nature of the questions. We can not de- 
cide which brand of silk is best for your individual 
use, or whether you should use foreign or domestic 
goods. 

* Katx.—Rooks’ feathers are small short black feath- 
ers sewed to a band, and will trim a velvet sacque very 
prettily. 

Anxious T0 Know.—Yesa, the gray feather trimming 
will look well on your over-skirt and basque of black 
silk, with a velvet sacque trimmed to match. 

An Apmietive Reaper.—The long veila have an 
elastic string in a hem on one end, and this is passed 
around the hat. Yak lace is not suitable for trimming 
serge. 

Miss M. C.—We usually have an article on mourn- 
ing attire every season. 





Tax Best Possrsie Arriiances for the treatment of 
nervous, lung, female, and chronic diseases are used 
at the Remedial Institute of Drs. 8. 8. & S. E. Srnone. 
Saratoga Springs, Y. Send for references and 
descriptive circular.—{Com.] 
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AD VERTISEMENTS. 


BURS Cost, 


For 30 Days. 


DANIEL D. YOUMANS, 


Manufacturer, 719 Broadway, N. Y. 











At MAX WIENER’S, 

295 Sixth Ave., 

Bet. Eighteenth and Nineteenth Sts., 
MANUFACTURER OF 


OSTRICH & FANCY FEATHERS, 
You can purch: ase 
OSTRICH PLUMES, OSTRICH TIPS, WILLOW 
PLUMES, & OSTRICH TRIMMINGS 
Fifty per cent. jess than at any other establishment 
in the the city. 


uop Take Notice of of the Golden Ostrich. 


P. S.—Feathers Cleaned, ed, Dyed, and Curled at short 
notice. 


C. G. Gunther's Sons, 


Nos. 502-504 Broadway, 


Offer a Fresh Assortment of 


SEAL-SKIN FURS 


Including a Choice Lot of 


SEAL SACQUES, 


AT PRICES FROM $150 ro $200. 
Also a New Lot of 


FUR TRIMMINGS 


A LARGE STOCK OF 


Sable, Mink, and Ermine Furs, 


AT REDUCED PRICES. 


Nos. 502-504 BROADWAY. 

__WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. _ 

Comfort, Elegance, Style. 
Ladies, 


ASK FOR 


Holbrook & Ludlow’s 


SUPERIOR GRADE OF 


LADIES’ FINE SHOES, 


The French Last and English Channel a 
Specialty. The most Perfect mies and a 


A CHANCE 





¢ 


FINE FURS 


AT A SACRIFICE AT 


EHRICHS?, “avenue, wy. | ® 


ere cence Sa hl Pe it 
—< tapye at eins than cos' 





of the skins. whieh should no on 
be lost. We foo po —_ |, an 
offer them at armen reduc’ in order to insure 
speedy sale. WE I Viti EX AMINATI 


see Gar 0 Sant ensdieeeaaeate tw Ganitb. 
Our $40 00 Real Seal Sets reduced to $30 00. 
Our $50 00 Real Seal Sets reduced to $38 00. 
* Our $30 00 Real Mink Sets reduced to $22 50. 
Our $40 00 Real Mink Sets reduced to $28 00. 
Our $55 00 Canada Mink Sets reduced to $44 00. 


Our $18 Real Alaska Sable Sets reduced to $11 50. 
Our $25 Real Alaska Sable Sets reduced to $15. 
Our #15 Lake Superior Lynx Sets reduced to $11. 
Our $5 Imitation Ermine Sets reduced to $3 50, 
Our $8 French Mink Sets reduced to $4 50. 
Our aa = Siberian Squirrel Sets reduced to 


ENORMOUS REDUCTIONS IN PLAIN OR TRIM- 
MED REAL SEAL SACQUES. 


Goods shipped C.0.D. O. D. to any part of the coun- 
Cay, with Pa privilege of examination before 
acceptan 





EHRICH & CO., 
287 & 289 8th Ave., near 24th St. N.Y. 
THE UNIVERSAL 


Lock SAFETY PIN. 











Basy’s Oprs10n oF 
‘Universal Lock Safety P Pin.” All other “Safety Pins.” 
Trade eo by 
M. CAPEN, 29 Mercer Street, New York. 
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STANDARD LOTTA BUSTLE. 


Diploma Award- 
the Ameri- 
nstitute A.W. 


that can be worn. Sizes 
to suit every style of 
dress. Wholesale Depots: 
801 Race St., Philadelphia. 


[PORTED 5 ia paaal looe goods, paper patterns for 
stamping and TO UK ia and accessories. 
764 Broadway. VIGOUROUX, Importer. 





91 White St., N.Y. 











RENCH STAMPING | PATTERNS —Mme. Ba- 
pDOUREAU, 227 Fifth Street, N.Y, Send for circular. 


RENCH Stampi Patterns,.—Send for Cir- 








cular, Mug, L, CENDRIER, 69 East 12th St., N.Y. 


UNION ADAMS & CO. 


Are selling at low prices 


Hosiery, Gloves, 
Underwear, &c. 


913 BROADWAY, 


Between 20th and 21st Streets. 
HUMAN HAIR GOODS. 


L SHAW, 


No. Bee arr, CORNER 4th ST. 
BR H STORE No. 345 6th AVE., 
BETWEEN Zist & 22d STS., N. ¥.5 
UP STAIRS, 


i -Anenes STOCK OF HUMAN 
IR GOODS IN =e ciTyY, 
Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
Satisfaction warranted in every case or goods return- 
able. Only reliable articles sold in this establishment, 
THE IPLOMA BEING AWARDED 
TO US AT -— AMERICAN IN- 
STITUTE FAIR 


PRICE-LIST. 

Short hair Switches, 50 cents and upward. Hair 
Switches, one yard long, $2. All long hair Switches, 
finest quality of hair, solid, not dyed: 
22 inches, 8 ounces. 
24 inches, 4 ounces..... 
26 inches, 4 ounces .... 
SP MD a cb ciccctpcndcceccdectocecess 

Curis warranted naturally curly, and not Boiled and 
Baked, from $1 00 to $20 00. No extra charge for ex- 
tra colors, 


COM BINGS 


MADE UP, 25c. and 50c. per ounce. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
and 
‘latest 














the country. Orders" accompanied wi ‘ost - Office 

Money-Order, or money in tered let will be 

sent free of c hen 0! ee K FOR 
” VILEGE OF EXAMINATIO 


liberal sebastian made to the wholesale trade. 


HREE PAIR 


An 
id, on receipt ot 
Lace Goods, 
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1876. 
Postage Free. 


Now is the time to 
Subscribe 


_TO 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 





Harper’s Magazine. 


The Magazine has done good and 
not evil all the days of its life. 
Brooklyn Eagle. 


Harper’s Weekly, 


The ablest and most powerful illus- 
trated periodical in this country.— 
Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Harper’s Bazar, 


The organ of the great world of © 
fashion.— Boston Traveller. 














TERMS for 1875. 


Harper's Magazing, One Year... . $4 00 
Harper's Werxiy, One Year.... 4 00 
Hazpee's Bazar, One Year.... 400 


One copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID by the Publishers, to any Subscriber in the 
United States, on receipt of Four Dollars. 

Harrer'’s Magazine, Harper's Weexkty, and Harper's 
Bazan, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
postage prepaid by the Publishers. 

An Extra Copy of either the MaGazinr, Werk y, or 
Bazar will be sent gratis for every Club of Frve Sus- 
soripers at $4 00 each, in one remittance ; or, Sia Copies 
Sor $20 00, without extra copy: postage prepaid by the 
Publishers, 


Des VENTILATED GARTER.— 








The on ly Garter recommended by the medical pro- 
fession. Principal depot 543 Broadway, New Yor 














Janvary 23, 1875.] 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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IMPORTANT 
Country Purchasers. 


You can Buy all your 
Dresses, House-Robes, 
Overskirts and. Basques, Jackets, 
Black & Col’d Silks & Dress Goods, 
Fine Ready-Made Underclothing, 
Bridal Trousseaux, & 
Infants’ Wardro 
and all kinds of DRY GOODS, at LOWEST CI 


a m3 by geting for our Illustrated Catalogue and 
Price-List. Sent free on applicatioa to 


RICHARD MEARES, 


Cor. 6th Avenue and 19th Street, N. ¥. 


Cut Paper Patterns 


LADIES’ AND CHILDREN'S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Graven tro Fir any Fiever, and 
are flted with the greatest accuracy, 80 as to be ad- 
justed by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across the largest part of the shoulder 
blades, and two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms. 


The following Patterns are now ready: 











Vol. 1V. 
LADY'S GORED WRAPPER................- No. 
LADY’S WATER-PROOF CLOAK............ “ 1 
CHILD'S GABRIELLE DRESS AND WALK- 
= a4 pe (for child from 6 months to 4 - 
INFANTS WARDROBE (Cloak, Gored Robe, 
Yoke Slip, — t 6 Was Yeo and Shirt).. “ 35 
LADY'S WATT es * 42 
GIRL’S WATER-PROOF CLOAR (for girl from 
5 to See Sth dahinehehenenevencscccece “ 44 
GENTLEMAN'S SHORT DRESSING- GOWN 
AND SMOKING-CAP..................06: * 46 
PLAIN-WAIST HOUSE DRESS, with Apron- 
front Over-skirt and Walking OCs ses es ~ 
Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER................ a4 
LADY’S LINGERIE ens. Races, Corset 
a —— aeaee, aoe ight Dress, Yoke a“ 
NEMIBeC, ANG DTAWECTB)...... 2.06 c ewes cnncces 
LADY'S POSTILION-Bs BASQUE WRAPPER.. “ 23 
ALBERT VICTOR SAILOR SUIT (for boy 
‘om 4 to 12 years Old)...........ccseeceseee “ 
GENTLEMAN'S LINGERIE (French Yoke 
Shir ‘| ne Shirt, Drawers, and Long Dress- - 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 
with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 
ROWE TENG: ccc cvscasopedavedsccces cece ce * 50 
Vol. VI. 
GIRL’S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 
and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 
skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, and Bretelle 
Succes (for girl from 2 to 13 years old)....... ~: 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING O 
NASTIC SUIT..... 2... 1.20. sseeseess * 30 
DOUBLE- BREASTED JOCKEY BASQUEZ 
pe OE Rr ae ee ti. 
ENGLISH - WALKING JACKET SUIT .... | “« 39 
DEMI -POLUNAISE balers ae SUIT, with 
Basque Back and Square Front............. « 48 
TIGHT-FITTING DO BLE-BRBASTED RED- 
INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... “ 45 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED sur pia wen, een od “ 48 
Ww — reunpel CLOAK, with Cape and 
ccc ccclseececeestgesceveccsceocccess * 50 
nig FITTING ee AerED RED- 
EeaUweidesegece cee * 50 
Bors: WAR DROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and — 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “ 52 


Vil. 
YOUTH'’S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Buapend Coat, Double- 
peoumee Vest, and pce nape er Pantaloons 








(for youth trom 8 to 15 MO ee ees 56 “ 4 
ENGL SH BA LO) G OVER SKIRT, and 
LORIE CT ee 11 
er TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 
oSeeeccesecsecccescessecceeccsccccecoces * 18 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............... “ 15 
MEDICIS SACQUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

Demi-Trained Skirt..............-ssceeseese “ 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Lon alking Skirt.............. “« 19 
VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 

and Bn SQUE with Skirt) “ 92 
BELTE th Long Apron and Demi- 

rain mas a iadké supe nds Chines onkwestinne « “ 9B 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 183 years old)... “ 25 
ra pas UE, LONG APRON bas SCARF ‘ 
oF 
“ 33 
+“ 35 
“ 41 
~ ee 
“ 48 
ENGLISH SACQUE, with er Apron - Front 
. Wag mi-Trained Skirt........... « 48 
LE-BREASTED WALKING JACKET, 

Em i. Asgun AND Walking Ski “« 50 
WOR BA FULL - TRAINED 

TRIMMED PEME SEMEUA CS esiccesnscccecs “ 61 

oa Vill. 
DOUBLE- POINTED le LONG TAB- 

LIER, AND POUF SKIRT................. 3 
LONG FUR-LINED CLOAK, with Long Walic- | 
FURLINED CIRCULAR, with Three-quarter ee 

DB. wes thes cece ccaden cesdoesbesees 

GIRL’S WARDROBE, French Sacque, with Di- 

ore Front, Round Over- skirt, Pleated 

ist Fastened Behind, Trimmed Skirt, 

Basque, and Apron (for girl from 5 to 15 
years old) SesVanbentudaenshvekessaesbediacars ~ 0 





The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200, No patterns separated 
or exchanged. 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual discount. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








Starr & Mareus,|: 


No. 22 John St., up stairs. 


Sterling Silverware, 


Plain and Ornamental, of entirely novel, 
chaste, and exclusive designs, from pat- 
terns under our own control. 





THE NEW and 
comfortable remedy for 


pture is no 
by all well-informed - 
sons. It is worn ht 


rt; ry 
ae or position of the 

H bt never become 
Fra the hardest 
exercise or severest strain, he - soon é ects a perfect 
and permanent cure. No person in the whole country 
hoops 8 now ph any ~ ow wretched > 8, iron 


name * ic ” and sell worthless “Rupture 
—! us elastic “Band” crusses to ignorant 
t is well to avoid all such imposters. THE 


— pers os appliance by 
the country. Circulars sent on request. 
Erlnchpal fe A No. 688 Broadway, New York City. 
: No. 129 Tremont Stree’ 
No. 44 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati; No. 12 
Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; No. S35 
Avenue, Was! m Avenue, D. C.; 
Water Street, Milwaukee; and p tan -three R -~ 
principal cities of the Union. 


IT WILL PAY 


Lie! ‘Keutecky invest a few ere. tickets - Public Libra- 


orth FEBRUARY. 


Positively No Postponement 
A Drawing on 27th, 
or Money Refunded. 


Whole Tickets, $50. Halves, $25. Tenth, or each 
Coupon, $5. Eleven Whole hole Tickets, $500. 


‘or Tickets, or information, ~¥: 
THO. E. BRAMLETT ey vy 
= Ky. + THOS, YS ‘ So. 


THE GREAT 
Preserver of Health! 


Smith’s Patent Perforated Buckskin Undergarments 
prevent Coughs, Colds, and Lung Diseases, 
and are a sure cure for Rheumatism. Recom- 
mended for Invalids and aged people by the best med- 
ical authority. Have been for six years before the 
American public, and never failed to give satisfaction. 
Send for circular. 

D.C.HALL&CO., 
44 West Broadway, New York, 


Manufacturers and Agents for the Patent Buckskin 
Supporter and Sibley’s Patent Dress Shields. 

















r, Louis- 
Broad- 








SOMETHING NEW, 


This letter A is a sample of the 
size and style of our Ornamental In- 
itial Stamps for marking with Indel- 
ible Ink the initial of the surname 
only) on Table Linen, Pillow Cases, 
— &c. 

Letter, including Ink, Pads, 
2 a. irections for use, sent postpaid 
for $1 00. jivete waktir 4 Cir- 
culars free. J. H & CO., 
corner Second pot Streets, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 


Wine, Wise, se and pong Saaes; A Happy Circle Gal- 
op—Strauss; Le Fille de Madam Angot—Waltz; With 
Steam, Polka—Ed. Strauss; Let’s be Gay, W: altzes—J. 
Strauss; Regatta Veneziana—F. Liszt ; Bella Lou- 
ise, Quickstep—Rublee ; Where the Citrons Blossom— 
Strauss oo is at my Window ?—Osborne; Annie 





— Al 

Why throw away money on high-priced Music, when 
ou can select from our A meg ae of 700 pieces ? Any 
Half-Dime or 10.of Dime Series mailed on receipt 
of One Dollar. Sold by all booksellers, and can be or- 
Coat through any Newsdealer. Send stamp for Cat- 

alogue. 

BENJ, W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 

355 Tarp Avenve, New York. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 





One of either will be sent for ane gute POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in t United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publisher 


Hanren's Magazine, Hanrer’s Weexty, and Siiddints 
Bazag, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00: 
Postage free. 

An Extra Copy of either the Macazine, Weext.y, or 
Bazap will be supplied gratis for every Club gf Five 
Sunsoniners at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Siz 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: Postage free. 

The Volumes of the Magazine commence with the 
Numbers for June and December of each year. Sub- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 
no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Werxty and Bazar commence 
with the year, When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
pa able to the order of Harrwn & Broturrs is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, since, should the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be renewed without loss to 
the sender. 


Tere ron Apvertistne ts Hanrer’s WEEKLY anD 
Hanrpee’s Bazar. 
"s Weekly. —Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
ie Page, $4 00 per Line—each ineertion. 
Harper's Bazar.—$1 00 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
ENTLEWS FRENCH DESIGNING 
D STAMPING DEPOTS: 23 th 
Ave, aoa York hth Street and 806 


Ei 

Vine Street, Philadelphia 32 Lexington Street 
Baltimore. Wholesale and Retail Trade supplied 
with Block and Paper Stamps of the latest styles. 
ue Silk, Mohair Linen and Cotton Braids, Italian 

Embroidery Silk, Linen Floss, Embroidery 
Cotton, Stam is of every description, &c. 
Send for Circular, 


ovwide 















got 


WANTED.— Wanted. % 
sell, by subscription, Standard Books 
that will be welcomed in every household, 
viz.: A new and popular Drorionary oF: 
Retiatovs Know.eper, by Rev. Lyman 
Abbott. The only authorized edi- 
tion of the late Dr. Livinestonr’s Last 
Jovgnats. The great Crotorapia or Bus- 
LIOAL, rene, by MC AND Eoc.rstasTioaL 
Lrrerature, by M‘Clintock & Strong. And 
other desirable boo Experien — 
and those that bee = beltndes are ested 
to address, for further particulars, A VERY 
BILL, care of Harper & 








rot hers, New ¥ ork. | 





aR MA EEE E EERE 


+ *, 
Ssccbbie ee be ee 8. 

















a week and expenses to all. Articles 
new: staple as flour. Samples free. C. 
M. Lruneton & Bro., N. Y. or Chicago. 


WEEK. Honest. Big Sales and 
ae Particulars free. 
LAWRELL & CO., Sr. Louis, Mo. 


$60590 : 
$40 # 








“Tt should be in the hand of every 
American Boy and Girl.” 


Politics for Young; Americans, 


By CHARLES NORDHOFTF, 
Author of 
“The Communistic Societies of the United States,” 
** Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand- 
wich Islands,” “California: for Health, 
Pleasure, and Residence,” &c. 





Cloth, $1 25. 


Mr. Nordhoff has done a manly and beneficent work 
in the preparation of this book, which wise men of all 
parties will be glad to see their young people study- 
ing closely and understandingly.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mr. Charles Nordhoff, in his charming book just 
published, and which, let us say incidentally, ought 
to be in the hand of every American boy (and girl, 
too). * * * —Baltimore Gazette. 

It is a book that should be in the hand of every 
American boy and girl. This book of Mr. Nordhoff’s 
might be learned by heart. Each word has its value. 
Each enumerated section has its pith. It is a com- 
plete system of political science, economical and other, 
as applied to our American system.—JN. Y. Herald. 

* Politics for Young Americans” is a book based 
upon an excellent idea, which is admirably carried 
out in its contents. The book, though intended for 
the young, will by no means find its usefulness con- 
fined to that sphere. The elementary knowledge of 
this volume, therefore, will prove of general value. 
We commend it to universal reading and study.— 
Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 

Mr. Nordhoff’s “head is level,” and we do wish 
most earnestly that some of our pompous legislators 
would read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest the chap- 
ters, presented in simple and familiar language, touch- 
ing “labor and capital” and ‘‘commerce and bank- 
ing.”—Daily News, Petersburg, Va. 


12mo, 


Extract from a Letter by the Hon. Davip A. WELLs, 
late U. 8. Ci i of R 

You have called your book “ Politics for Suene Amer- 
icans.” Ihave read it most carefully, and I think the 
word “young” in the title ought to be dropped; forthere 
is no American, however familiar he may be with our 
public polity, but must experience both pleasure and 
profit in examining sach a complete, clear, and at the 
same time truthful exhibit of the nature, functions, 
and, what ig, now even more important, the “‘limita- 
tions” of our government—the principles upon which 
it has been based and the motive powers which pro- 
pel it. 

I truly believe that if some agency could be de- 
vised whereby every man, woman, and child (over ten 
or twelve years of age) in our country could be per- 
suaded or compelled to read your book, that it would 
be productive of more good, and do more to perpetu- 
ate our free institutions and maintain a high standard 
of political and private morality than all the preach- 
ing, legislating, and convention “resolving” that will 
be done within the next five years. 

I am aware that this is a pretty strong advisement, 
but if I knew how to make one stronger I would 
write it. 





I am yours very truly, 


DAVID A. WELLS. 
Norwiog, Conn., Noy. 21, 1874. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


a Harrer & Broruers will send the above work by 
mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, 
on s receipt of $1 25. 


A 2 1 ¥.3 S is CONSTITUTION “WATER 

FEMALE COMPLAINTS; 

gives pees ky liek eo 40 drops. For sale by 
all Druggists. 


$57 60 rgd Profits r week.— 
prove it or forfeit $500. New 

articles are oy patented. Samples sent free to all. 
Address H. CHIDESTER, 267 Broadway, N. Y. 


T ADIES can make | $5 a day. in their own city or 
dress Ellis Manf’g. Co., Waltham, Mass. 











town. 


| Terms free. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


NORDHOFF'S commureric SOCIETIES OF 
THE UNITED STATES. The Communistic So- 
cieties of the United States; from Personal Visit 
and Observation: including Detailed Accounts of 
the Economites, Zoarites, Shakers, the Amana, 
Oneida, Bethel, Aurora, Icarian, and Other Existing 
Societies, their Religious Creeds, Social Practices, 
Numbers, Industries, and Present Condition. By 
Cuartes Norpsorr. With Illustrations. 8yo, 
Cloth, $4 00. n 


MYERS’S REMAINS OF LOST EMPIRES. Re- 
mains of Lost Empires: Sketches of the Ruins of 
Palmyra, Nineveh, Babylon, and Persepolis, with 
some Notes on India and the Cashmerian Hima- 
layas. By P. V. N. Myers, A.M. Illustrations. 

Syo, Cloth, $3 50. m 


SIR SAMUEL BAKER'S ISMAILIA. Ismailia: A 
Narrative of the Expedition to Central Africa for 
the Suppression of the Slave Trade. Organized by 
Ismait, Khedive of Egypt. By Sir Samur: W. 
Baxxn, Pasna, M.A., FRR. F.R.G.S. With Maps, 
Portraits, and copied of Fifty full - “ei age Illue- 
trations by ZwEoKkER ae Dvr AND. 8vo, Cloth, $5 00. 

GLADSTONE'S VATICAN DECREES. 
ican Decrees in their Bearing on Civil Allegiance: 
A Political Expostulation. By the Right Hon. W. 
E. Giapstong, M.P. To which are added: A His- 
pe of the Vatican Council ; together with the Latin 

English text of the Papal Syllabus and the Vat- 
oe Decrees. By the Rev. Putip Souarr, D.D., 
from his forthcoming “History of the Creeds of 
Christendom." 8vo, Paper, 60 cents; Cloth, $1 00. 


y. 


The Vat- 


THE UGLY-GIRL PAPERS ; or, Hints for the Toi- 
let. 16mo, Cloth, $1 0 
ve 
CHARLES READE’S A HERO AND A MARTYR. 
A Hero and a Martyr. A True Narrative. By 
Cuaries Reape, Author of “Hard Cash,” “ Foul 
Play,” &c. With a Portrait. 8vo, Paper, 15 cents. 
VIL 
WOLF'S WILD ANIMALS. 
of Wild Animals. Illustrated from Designs by Jo- 
srepuy Wor. Engraved by J. W. and Epwarp 
Wnuraper. With Descriptive Letter-Press by Dan- 
1ZL Grravp Extior, F.L.S., F.Z.8. 4tov, Cloth, $4 00. 
v 111. 
THE LITTLE LAME PRINCE. 
of “John wp Gentleman.” 
16mo, Cloth, $1 


The Life and Habits 


By the Anthor 
Illustrated. Square 


- 


NORDHOFF'S POLITICS FOR YOUNG AMERI- 
CANS. Politics for Young Americans. By Cuagies 
Norpuorr. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


x. 

GAIL HAMILTON'S NURSERY NOONINGS. 
Nursery Noonings. By Gar Hamriton, Author of 
**Woman’s Worth and Worthlessness,” “ Twelve 
Miles from a Lemon,” &c. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


XL 
TAYLOR'S DAVID, KING OF ISRAEL. David, 
King of Israel: His Life and its Lessons. By the 
Rev. Witttam M. Taytor, D.D., Minister of the 
Broadway Tabernacle, New York City. 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. 


Xi. 

THE DOUGLASS SERIES OF CHRISTIAN 
GREEK AND LATIN WRITERS. LATIN 
HYMNS, with English Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 = 
—THE ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF EUS 
BIUS. The First Book and Selections. With 
English Notes. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. Other volumes 
of this Series will shortly be issued. 

Xi. 

HOPPIN’'S LIFE OF ADMIRAL FOOTE. Life of 
Andrew Hull Foote, Rear-Admiral United States 
Navy. By James Mason Horry, Professor in Yale 
College. With oe and Illustrations. Crown 
8vo, Cloth, $3 50. xiv 


BACON'S GENESIS OF THE NEW ENGLAND 
CHURCHES. The Genesis of the New England 
Churches. By Lzeonarp Bacon. With Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Miss BRADDON’S Lost for Seve: 
Paper, 75 cents. 





Illustrated. 8vo, 


FARJEON’S Jessie Trim. S8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
GIBBON’S In Honor Bound. 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


AILEEN FERRERS. By Susan Mortey. 


Svyo, Pa- 
per, 50 cents. 


Mrs. EILOART'S The Love that Lived. 


Svo, Paper, 
50 cents, 


FARJEON'’S The King of No-Land. 


Illustrations. 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


THE TREASURE HUNTERS. By Georez Man- 
vite Fenn. 8vo, Paper, 40 certs. 


JACK’S SISTER; or, True to Her Trust. 
Dora Havers. 8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 


A SACK OF GOLD. By the Author of “Joseph the 
Jew.” 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S Squire Arden. 
cents. 


By Miss 


8vo, Paper, 75 


BLACKMORE’S Lorna Doone. 
Miss CRAIK’S Sylvia’s Choice. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


SALEM. A Tale of the Seventeenth Century. By D. 
R. Castieton. 12mo, Cloth, $1 25. 


e@~ Harper & Broruers will send either of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 





ea Harrer's Caratoeue mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents. 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
FRANKLIN Square, N. ; 


. PER D AY. ‘One Agent w rites, bag Have 

sold a of you Chromos in 5 days.” 
H. FFORD’S SONS 

490 Washington § Street, Boston, Mass, 


$10 2 25 





° rd t h T f ‘Address 
$5 g $90) See een & Co. Portland, Maine, 








FACETLE. 
Wary is multiplication the 
most ancient part of arith- 


metic ?— Because it was 
originated by Adam ! 


A 6 ie * aT 
FIRESIDE GAMES. 

The great want of winter 
evenings is fireside games. 
One very good one is to 
bring into the drawing- 
room a quantity of snow, 
and sitting down before the 
fire, set to work to make 
fire-proof snow-balls. 

Some little knowledge of 
chemistry is required for 
this; but perhaps the less 
the better. 

The trick hat is funny 
too. Take a visitor's hat: 
the better the hat, the. bet- 
ter the trick. Place it on 
a chair. Cover it with a 
cloth. If there are — 
of people playing with 
you, you can: ask one of 
them to be king, and then 
let him sit on the hat; or 
if you are all alone, you 
will sit on it yourself, and 
say, “Now I am king.” 
You can repeat this as of ttn 
as you like to. The finish 
of the game is real fun, 
for in this, of course, you 
will be joined by the visit- 
or himself, This part of 
the “trick hat game” is 
most amusing. The visitor 
searches for his hat every 
where, never suspecting for 
a minute that it is un- 
der the cloth on the chair. 
When he gets warm, you 
will try to divert his atten- 
tion; but when he gets ab- 
solutely hot (as he is pretty 
sure to do), then it is best 
to run away as quickly as 
possible and hide some- 
where. 

The mora) of this amus- 
ing and instructive game 
is, “‘Hide or you'll be 
hided.” 

Another capital game is 
the egg in the tail-coat 
pocket. This is a compan- 
jon to the summer game 
of the ripe strawberry and 
the white ducks. This last is most simple. Induce 
some one to wear white ducks, é. ¢., white trowsers. 
Put a strawberry on a chair without his having seen 
it. While engaged in conversation with a third party, 
push the chair toward him, and politely request him 
to sitdown. He will wonder what has happened ; you 
won't. 

Tue Stickiver.—Take a good thick stick or a sharp 
switch, and hit somebody till he langhs. When he 
laughs he loses the game, and you go in. This also 

ple. A cane will serve all the purpose. 
nineties 
A Pronisrrionist Istanp-—Ushant. 





> 

Der.orasie.—An imbecile correspondent writes to 
express a hope that * the passage of Venus across the 
6un was not a case of sic transit, considering the sea- 
sun of the year.” 








WARNING TO THE 


**Whose plump ’ickle Partridge is ’00?’’ 
[Our bachelor friend in the Ulster coat, who overhears this fragment of dialogue as he awakes from his slumber’, is much interested to learn the kind of talk 
new-married folk indulge in when they think themselves unheard. 


DID YOU EVER. 

Did you ever know a sane person who liked having 
his hair cut ? 

Did you ever know a man who was not delighted at 
being excused from serving on a jury ? 

Did you éver hear of a will which gave complete 
satisfaction ? 

Did you ever publish a little volume of poems and 


| find it tarn out a profitable speculation ? 


Did you ever pay your taxes with cheerful alacrity ? 

Did you ever “spend a happy day ?” 

Did you ever experience the joy of an unexpected 
legacy ? 

Did you ever hear a bulbul ? 

And, ladies— 

Did you ever know a dress-maker who could make 
you a dress, at the very earliest, before the week after 
next ? 
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NEWLY MARRIED. 
**Oors !—Hubby’s !” 


NURSERY RHYME FOR THE TIME. 
Hush-a-by, baby, and leave all to me; 
That you're well cared for your mammie will see. 
Sleep, then, my darling, in peace, for ‘be sure 
You shall never be married to one who is poor. 
Carriages, diamonds for bosom and ear, 


Jointure—at least of three thousand a year— 
All these shall be yours, my sweet baby, ne’er doubt. 
Sleep, sleep, then, in peace, while dear mammie looks 
out! 
_—_ 
Why is a man in a balloon like the Atlantic cable? 
—Because a great swell is rolling above him. 
—————_>__— 
Tur MrAN TEMPERATURE OF THE Montu—The tem- 
perature to which rooms are allowed to fall through a 
too severe economy of coal. 
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BABY WORSHIP. 
Miuitary Avonts (¢o clerical A pollo). “Haw! Stwikes me wather forcibly that You and I had better hide our diminished Heads, and wetire vanquished fwom the Scene !” 
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ASTRONOMICAL OB- 
SERVATIONS, 


Mars is the warlike plan- 
et. It is odd, therefore, to 
find that “Mars is retro-~ 
grade when in opposition,” 
which implies that if a man 
were born under the influ- 
ence of the planet Mars he 
would run away in battle. 

Venus is the most-beauti- 
ful of all the planets, yet in 
her transit, in the full light 
of the sun, she appears to 
be merely a black spot. 
The moral for all Venuses 
is evident. Verb, sap. 

Jupiter’s satellites re- 
volve about him at differ- 
ent distances, and are sub- 
ject to being occasionally 
eclipsed. ’ 

Jupiter is a noble planet, 
but what a set of snobs bis 
satellites must be! 

Saturn shines with a pale 
dead light. Compared with 
Jupiter, he is nowhere. Yet 
he has double the number 
of satellites that Jupiter 
has. This is accounted for 
by the exclusiveness of the 
circle in which Jupiter 
moves. If Jupiter's satel- 
lites are snobs, Saturn's are 
both snobs and idiots. His 
Royal Highness's Groom of 
the Back Stairs has more 
toadies about him than has 
his Royal Highness himself. 

copa taeainaaaaiaats 


A child being asked what 
were the three great feasts 
of the Jews, promptly ahd 
not unnaturally — replied, 
** Breakfast, dinner, abd 
supper.” 
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Tue Fastest Ciry iN THE 

Wortv—Electri-city. 
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Paty Never waste your time: 
waste somebody else’s. 


FOS tahoe 
You can’t “take a trick” 
with the “tramp of fame.” 


ED + «ide 

Heicuo!— Whether she 
took an overdose by mis- 
take or committed suicide 
it is impossible at this dis- 
tance of time to say, and, strangely enough, the clas- 
sical dictionaries are altogether silent 6n the subject; 
but there can not be a shadow of a doubt about it—lo 
died of potassium. 


Morro ror Venus iN Transitu—“ The observed of 

all observers.” , 
CREMATION QUERIES. 

Might not the sight of our friends’ ashes grate on 
our feelings ? 

Might not the preservation of the urns of cantanker- 
ous relations perpetuate family jars ? 

Ought prett al heirs to be allowed to disperse the 
“dust” left behind by their ancestors ? 

Would not the ashes of a fine old crusty uncle be a 
propriately consigned to a bottle that once held Sande- 
man’s port? 
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